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OF 


Earl Ferrers, a Peer of England; and 


Lord Sentry, a Peer of Ireland's 
Caſe, both convicted of 


Munpen.. 


JFENRY BARRY, late Lord Sentry, a 
peer of the kingdom of Ireland, tho' 


of rational and courteous conduct in 


- general when ſober, was, when unhappily 
| Intoxicated with liquor, runs to every ſort 
of miſchief. 


Having . ſeveral deeds, of which 


by bribing evidences, &c. the 15 legiſlature 


could not ſatisfactorily convict him, they 
were however determined to lay hold on the 
. a — =} 


L 
firſt fair occaſion to puniſh him for his de- 
ſtructive frolicks, and thereby to reconcile the 
minds of the people, not a little exaſperated 
on ſeeing ſo vicious a career purſued with im- 


: * 


At a public meeting in che country, a kind 
of hanger-on not immediately retiring upon 
his lordfhip's ordering the fellow ſo to do, he 
received from the lord a violent ſtab with a 

_ Couteau de Chaſſe, of which he expired three 
months after. —His lordſhip, when he came 


to himſelf, expreſſed great concern for the raſh. 
act he bad committed, and imputed it enticely 


to the temporary _ he was 2 by 
at that time. 


The ſurgeon . S his lordſhip to 
| attend the wounded man, was ſaid to be ſome 
what in fault that he did not recover. | 


His lordſhip was brought in guilty upon 
this queſtion :—If A wound B, and B ex- 
paire within a year and a day, and that the 


- Hurt given by 4, can be declared to have 


any way contributed to the death of B, is A 


guilty of murder ?—which was declared in 
the affirmative. 


Wynd- 


AS] 


. Wiyndbam, the then chancellor of Ireland, 
and appointed lordthigh-ſteward for: the trial 
of Lord. Santry, pronounced ſentence on him 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered at the. 

uſual place of execution. —However, this lord 
by intereſt made at the Britiſh court, was reſ- i 

— from time to time. 


The account of Lord Ferrers's crime is too 
recent in every-bodyſs mind to * being re⸗ 
| Cited here. 


Lord, 3 like Lord a is ch y aid 
to have committed murders before the one for 
which he was convicted; and that therefore 
power, for example ſake, was reſolved to ſeize | 


upon that which they could evince. 


One of the murders laid to Lord Santrys 
charge was of the moſt wicked complexion; 
to wit, his having forced a poor chairman (that 
had been uſed to carry him) lying ſick a- bed 
to drink a quart of brandy; then, with kindled 
ſpirits, he ſet fire to the ſheets, &c. the wretch 
lay i in, who ſoon expired i in the molt excru- 
ciating torture. . 


3 | Lord | 


es [vi] 


Lord Ferrers is ſaid to have murdered 2 


poſtilion ; but that he had bought off all the 
perſons intereſted to proſecute ; as had the 
=o pecr in the preceding caſe. 


| Lord Santry had rendered himſelf generally 


| odious by the barbarous _ cruel treatment 
of his lady, whom he had r 3 


bis own liking and choice. 


The unfortunate Leed Ferrers was in the 


fame predicament. 


priſon. 


The peers of kale thoug he that ſo aban- 
" doned a life as Lord Santry's, e by choĩce 
to be facrificed to juſtice, and the quieting 


the people's minds in — to their — 
: lafety. 


It is with all kumility conceived that the 


_ peerage of Great-Britain thought in a like 
manner, relative to Lord Ferrers, notwith- 


dee! in his behalf. 


Ds Lady Santry, qt the cruel 
treatment ſhe had received, repaired to her 
Lord during his confinement | in the common 


tanding any deemed inſufficient pleas of mad- 
Where 


as the founder of his family, (being one of 


tice of. An unequivocal — 
_y of mind. 5 


5! 


Were the parity breaks off is: | 
Lord Santry was moſt zealouſly attached to 
the preſent illuſtrious race on the throne ; 


and his grandfather, who may be looked upon 


the many new ones in that kingdom) had 


been a great friend to the Revolution, both 


with money and men, in order to defeat King 


James | in Freland. 


| How the inclination of that truly nahes, 


table, on account of its uncommon antiquity, 
family of the S have been for near | 
half a century, we cannot pretend to ſay; but 
the late unhappy Lord, in drunken and frantic 
hours, is reported to have appeared & violent 
| Facobite, without any the leaſt reſerve; as by 
drinking diſaffected toaſts in public, and other 


overt- acts, for which he had been taken no- 


Lord Santry, contrary to the general ex- 


| pectation of the people of Ireland, received a 


reſpite from his ſentence, which happened in, 
or about the year 1739. He was allowed to 


| vin | 
| retire to 0 En gland, where he paſſed the re- 
minder of his life. | 


Lord- r ; to the general opi- 
nion of the people of England, was executed 


at Tyburn, the uſual Plaes of execution for all 
| — 


How Lord Santry would have met death, 


had his ſentence been carried into execution, = 


we cannot lay. 


account publiſhed-by- the authority of the ſhe- 


riffs) that po Pagan pluloſopher, no, not even 
| their bgaſted Sperares, nor any. of the pri- 


mitive Chriſtian martyrs, advanced to theſen- 


tenced period of their lives, with more ſelf- 
— or more * intrepidity. 


How well qualified he was to ſpeak of 
Lord Bolingbroke's philoſophy, in his way from 
the Tower to the fatal tree, will appear from 
the following judicious extract of that lords 
work, and is quite conſiſtent with the reſt 
0 of his behaviour, as well as the three lines 


found | 


. that he had either been aſſigned to cloſe con+ 


(i) 


found after he had — from the place of J 


his confinement : 


Nit ftand prepar d the vaſt abyſs to Pry, 


— In doubt Tue Rd 2 ds I die, | 
And undſmay d expect eternity. 5 


It is very obſervable that the worſt-heartd 
people ſeemed to be the moſt pleaſed wi 
the degrading death of this unhappy Earl ;— 
while the more humane, at the ſatne time 
that they lauded the juſtice of his ſentenoc 
could not help feeling for him; and withi 


finement for life; or that, agreeable to his own 
defire, an end were put to it with an axe on 
| Tower-Hill :—on account of his unhinged 
brain, ancient family, and the unſpeakable 5 
affliction of a diſconſolate mother, &. 


a rw 


E 


1 To NOONAN Eſq; 


__ Sir, 


a very little, or rather no opinion of my look- 
ing into his or any other production of that 


kind; which opinion you had no doubt 
| founded, and with the ſtrongeſt appearance 
of reaſon on your fide, upon my too habitu- 


: * diſſolute manner of living. 


In my kr moments nobody looks on my 


paſt life with more horror than I do :—Ah ! 


muy good friend, how happy is that man, 


upon whoſe brain the curſed {| pirit of liquor 
hath no power. 


How grating to n is it to find ones- 
ſelf to have been a monſter, in the eyes of 
that very ſociety, which in ſober hours it 

would moſt cordially embrace, and confer 
every act of benevolence upon. 


Long 


V the tenor of your converſation i in our 
laſt interview, I ſoon perceived mt --- 
from the manner in which you mentioned 
Lord Bolingbroke's works to me, you had but 


- 


; 
; 
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quently cauſe. 


(xi ] 
Long may you, my honoured friend, whom 
but for one only article Ienvy, continue maſter 


of yourſelf —pity thoſe who are not. 


Be affi ured, however, that when ab 


from company my greateſt pleaſure is read- 


ing, and particularly the works of all bold 
enquirers, who reſcue the Sacred Majeſty of 


| that Being, alone omnipotent, from the groſs 
miſrepreſentations of ſuperſtition, bigotry, en- 
5 thuſiaſm, and errors of every kind. 


In them alone 1 mentally indul ge myſelf; 


in them alone can find a relaxation and chear- 


ing ſolace from the many heart-aches which 


the wild freaks of my unaccountable brain, 


when crazed with drinking but too fre- 


I can never be fafficiently thankful to all 


whoſe kindneſs and humanity bear with me, 
in ſuch unſocial and diſpleaſing circumſtances. 
Pray heaven, ſomething fatal may not one day 


be the conſequence. — That apprehenſion 
ſtrikes a gloom athwart my mind, and tinges 


it with melancholy, though you are the ob- : 
ject of its en attention. 


b Beware 


Beware of the ſpleen, you may reply. 


But let me not become dull and unentertain- 


ing by obtruding on you an aukward apology 


for my (but too often) diſagreeableneſs, when : 
I propoſed communicating my ſentiments to 


to you, relative to the + os cats works of 
| Lord Bolingbroke. 0 


I have read them carefully (nay, do not 
look amazed) I approve his doctrine ; but 
think it is too good to be made matter of 
public property. It is a philoſophical ark, con- 


_ raining the trueſt notions of the Deity ; there- 


or ſublime their received manner of worſhip, 


only ſerves to perplex ; and are oftener pro- 


ductive of evil, than good. 


In plain Eogliſh, I think him wrong to 
have left it to be publiſhed ; though by many : 


paſſages in his works he ſeems to think in a 


manner, that ſhould diſcountenance his lite- 


uy legatee's publication. ny 


Yet why leave his works, if not deſirous of 
their appearing one day? This matter Mr. M. if 
candid and ingenuous, may clear up, and let 


fore is too ſacred to be expoſell to vulgar eyes. 
Moreover, all innovating attempts to rectif/ 


r 4 n 0 
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autho. character juſtice; as he ſeems to 
have ſtudied more to eke out the volumes, to 
ſwell the fize and price, than to prune and 
lop away redundancies, ſuppreſs tedious and 
prolix repetitions, as well as ſeveral wanderings 
from the ſubje& propoſed, which can be e- 
ſily accounted for, when the work is confider- 
ed as eſſays written at different periods, ſtill 
returning to the ſame matter, in order to fur- 
niſh Mr. Pope with materials for his Eſay on 
Man. JV 


LT ” 
us know whether he hath acted in purſuance 
of a promiſe ; or in order to make money. 


In either ſenſe he has not 4. the noble 


For the poet has only ranged in order, com- 


pacted, and verſified what Bolingbroke dic- 
tated to him with a noble carleſsneſs, and | phi- 


* my 
Had his lordſhip — theſe eſſays, F 


am convinced he would have done it in a 
more methodic, and infinite] y more e conciſe | 
manner. 


5 A proof of this my opinion I ſend you 
incloſed in an extract I have made, contain- 
ing all that is eſſential in them, diſincum- 


bered 


[ x 
bered from every unneceſſary and voluminous 
compoli ng of words. 


If you ſhould approve, pray keep it ;—for 
if you return it; fo great a contempt have 1 


3 any thing 1 write, 2 I 


burn it. 


Is an, dear Si yours, &c. 
YXOOCCCOCCIIOOICOOODOOOOO 


: ADV E RT IS EM EN T. L 


O other motive than a debt to friend- 
ſhip could have given rife to the pub- 
lication of the preceding letter, as well as to 

the annexed abridgment of Lord Balingbroke's | 

Philoſophical Works, in order to clear the 

memory of a late noble peer from the many 

cdruel aſperſions wickedly thrown out 'againſt 


From what is here offered, the ſenſible 

and candid may conclude, that when in a 
| ſober way of thinking, he was an intelligent, 
| benevolent, and valuable member of ſociety ; 
and that there is ample reaſon, for the ſake 
of 


E [DI 
bodf mankind, to regret his having ever been 
1. other wiſe; but, 


Qurſque ſues patimur manes. 


The moſt virtuous at beſt, are but thoſe 
guilty of the feweſt faults ;—and ſure the 
moſt pardonable are thoſe cauſed by any he- 

reditary diſtemper in the brain. 


let thoſe then thank the Almighty for 
having what is no merit in themſelves—the 


poet's 


Men: ſana i in | corpora fans, 
but look and think with pity upon whoever 
is dealt leſs * with by Providence. 


— ki is to be wiſhed, that a complete en - 
* between ideotiſm and lunacy, had been 
ordered, for the — ſatisfaction of ney 
: doubting mind. I 


„ 
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 ABRIDGMEN I, &c. 


EAS ON is a faculty, or rather 
an aggregate of faculties, that is 
beſtowed in different degrees, and 
We not in the higheſt certainly, on on 
thoſe who make the higheſt 3 
to it. 

It is more ey to deal wich ignorance | 
than with error. 1 
Ihe ſelf-intereſt of a men, che 
madneſs of others, and the venal pride 


of the human heart, determines them to 


prefer error to truth, and e Hs 
reaſon. | 


1 
Truth and reaſon are no enemies to the 
purity nor to the ornaments of language: 
but as the want of an exact determination 
of ideas, and of an exact preciſion 1 in the 
uſe of words, is inexcuſable in a philoſo- 
pher, he muſt as them even at the 
expence of ſtyle. 
There are ſeparate intereſts, to mention 
them in general only, of prejudice. and of ; 
profeſſion: By the firſt,” men ſet out in 
the ſearch of truth under the conduct of 
error, and work up their heated imagina- 
tions often to ſuch a delirium, that the 
more genius and the more learninf| thy 
have, the madder they grow. By 
ſecond, they are ſworn as it were — 
low all their lives the authority of ſome 
particular ſchool, to defend certain doc- 
trines, and even mere forms of ſpeech 
without examination; or to examine Ow 
in order to defend them. - 


To ſpeak the truth, though it may "HM 
u paradox, our knowledge on many ſub- 
jects, and particularly thoſe which we in- 
tend here, muſt be ſuperficial to be real. 
: This is is the condition of human knowledge. 

ert | | We 


Ti 


We are placed as it were in an intellec- 

tual twilight, where we diſcover but few 

things clearly, and few entirely, and yet 
ſee juſt enough to tempt us with'the hope 
of making better and more diſcoveries. 

To be contented to know things as God 

his made us capable of knowing them, is 
then a firſt principle neceſſary to ſecure us 
from falling into error. 

"God is hid from us in the majeſty of 
his nature; and the little we diſcover of 
Him, muſt be diſcovered by the light | that 
is reflected from his works. 

The leſs men know, the more they be- 

lieve they know: belief paſſes in their 

minds for knowledge; and the very cir- 

cumſtances which ſhould beget c doubt, pro- 

| duce increaſe of faith, 

- $czvola and Varro held, that not only 

many truths were to be concealed from 

the vulgar; but that it was expedient the 
vulgar ſhould believe many ings that 2 
were falſe. 

The Greek (Plato) and Romans (Scz- | 

vola and Varro) thought that things evi- 
denfly falſe might deſerve an outward re- 
8 32 ea, 


[4] 
ſpect, when they are interwoven into a 
ſyſtem of government: this outward reſpect 
every good citizen will ſhew them in ſuch 
a caſe; and they can claim no more. He 


"0 would not propagate theſe errors, but he 


will be cautious how he propagates even 
truth in oppoſition to them. ; 
Every one has an undoubted right to 
think freely; nay, it is the duty of every 
one to do ſo, as far as he has the neceſ- 
ſary means and opportunities. 5 
In general, nothing can be more abſurg | 
than to take opinions of the greateſt mo- 
ment, and ſuch as concern us the moſt 


intimately, on truſt : things the moſt ab- 


ſurd in ſpeculation become neceſſary in 
practice. 7 5 
|  Clearneſs and preciſion are the two 
great excellences of human laws. By re- 
futing one and the other when they differ, 
the clergy have made it no hard matter to 
| refute them both when they agree. Where 
myſtery begins, religion ends. 
It is the modeſt, not the preſumptuous 7 
| enquirer who makes a real and ſafe progreſs 
in the Gora of divine truths : he fol- 


lows 


es cient 5 or us by — FW: "dom. 


1 


lows nature and nature's God; that is, he 
follows God in his works and in his 
word. 
In natural religion the — are unne- 
ceſſary; in revealed they are dangerous 
guides 
The mind is the ſecret ſpring of ehought, 
unknown, and unknowable. 
Our ideas are the foundations or the 
materials, call them which you pleaſe, of 15 
all our Zvowleege. I 
The fff ideas with which the mind is 
furniſhed are received from without, and 
are cauſed by ſuch ſenſations as the preſence 
of external objects excites in us, accord- 
ing to the /aws of paſſion and action which 
the Creator has eſtabliſhed. —_ 
We are far from knowing how body aQts 
| on body, or fpirit on ſpirit ; how body ope- 
'- rates on mind, and produces thought; or 
| how mind operates on body, and produces 
corporeal motion. 
Our ignorance of cauſes does not hinder 
our #notwledge of effects. 


This Inosslage has been thought ß. 


” enſa- 


il 6 }] 
| Senſation in the — 9 the 
Sealer ſource of dea. 0 
I think, I reflect, I will; W 1 am. 
In the enumeration of thbſe faculties, 
by the exerciſe of which our iind pro- 
ceed in acquiring knowledge after percepr 
tin: Retention or memory vught to follow, 
and next the faculty of compounding imple = 
ard complex, and of comparing -ideas, =o >| 
is a leſſon of nature ; thi takes us 1 
Rags and leads us by experience to art. 
Nature then has united in diſtinct ab- 
Nanoes (as we commonly ſpeak) various 
combinations of thoſe duet Koch "of .. 
which cauſes in us the ſenſation it is ap- 
propriated to cauſe, and our organs are 
fitted to receive; ſo that ſeveral ' being 
thus combined, and making:their.impreſ- 
ſion together, may be 8 to cauſe a com | 
plex ſenſatian. i 
The complex idea we his of every fab. | 


| ſtance, is nothing more than a combina= 
tion cf ſeveral ſenfible ideas, which deter- — 
nine the apparent nature of it to us. 
e of things computable, and 1 mea- 
ſurable, are the ede of mathematics. 
5 Ideas 


1 9 3 
Ideas of moral and * actions oy 


5 the objects of ethics. 


Diſtinguiſh between ideas and br : 
for as we compound /mple into complex | 
ideas, ſo the | compoſitions we make! of 


miore * and _ — n 

| ations. 2 

Modes are the affeQiohs a djemded- 

cies of ſubſtances; relations are the affec- 
tions and dependencies of ſubſtances and 


modes, and no one of them can exiſt any 


longer than both the ideas that produced 
it, or by the compariſon of which it was 
framed, ſubſiſt. That which does or 
ſeems to produce the alteration, gives us 
the idea of cauſe; and that which receives 5 
the alteration, gives the idea of effect. 
Human knowledge is nothing elſe this = 
the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement, connection or repugnancy of 
our ideas. Thoſe that are ſimple muſt 
determine the nature of thoſe that are 


complex; thoſe that are complex that of 


1 our notions; our notions that of the prin- 
n we eſtabliſh; and that of the prin- 
ciples 


| ſimple. and cumplar ideas; may be called 


FX 
ciples we eſtabliſh, that of all the conſe- 
quences we draw from them : error in any 
one ſtep of this gradation begets error in 
all that follow. 
| The ſame outward objects produce the 
ſame ſenſations in all men, as far as ſelf- 
preſervation is immediately concerned ; 
and there is at leaſt an apparent uniformity 
of ſenſations in all other caſes ſufficient to 
maintain the commerce of men one with 
another; to direct their mutual offices 
without confuſion, and to anfwer all the 
ends of ſociety. Further than to theſe. 
purpoſes, the determination of our ſenſa- 
tions does not ſeem to be in all the ſame. 
Human knowled ge is relative, not ab- 
lute = 
| Metaphyſics is a a ſuppoſed ſcience, like ; 
an higher ground from which we might 
deſcend to phyſics, from generals to parti- 
culars; from ſpeculations about what may 
be, down to affirmations about what is. 
Our real knowledge goes no further 
than particular experiments: as we at- 
tempt to make i it general, we make it pre- 
carious. 


Senſe 


LT 1 

| Senſe and intelle& muſt conſpire in the 
acquiſition of phyſical knowledge; but 
the latter muſt never — independ- 
_ ently of the former. | 
When our ſenſes fail us in natural phi - 
| loſophy, whoſe object is actual not peſ- 

ible exiſtence, our intellect is of no uſe. 
But this is ſure, that although know- 
ledge atquired facilitates the acquiſition of 
more to a certain point; yet the progreſs 
we attempt to make beyond that point, 
grows more and more difficult, and be- 
comes a little ſooner or a little later you 

_ impraQticable. 

Philoſophers have found it more eaſy 
and more compendious to imagine, than 
to diſcover ; to gueſs, than to know. 
Learning, with the antient naturaliſts 
of Greece, was no longer the ſtudy of na- 
ture by obſervation and experiment ; but 
| conliſted in a jargon of words, or at beſt 

ſome vague hypothetical reaſonings. 
Hypotheſes may be employed without 
being abuſed. In all our attempts to ac- 
count for the phænomena of nature, there 
will be ſomething hypothetical neceſſarily 

0: - included. 


1 J 


included. The analytic method itſelf, our 
ſureſt road to ſcience, does not conduct us 
further than extreme probability, as it has 
been obſerved; and this probability muſt 
ſtand us in lieu of certainty but when 
we cannot arrive by this method at ſuch a 
probability, is it reaſonable to make an * 


Pot eis? 


When the phænomena do not point out 
to us any ſufficient reaſon why, and how 
a thing is, as we diſcover it to be, nor the 
efficient cauſe of it, there is a ſufficient 
reaſon for ſtopping ſhort, and confeſſing 
our ignorance ; but none for ſeeking out 
of the phenomena this reaſon, and this 


| cauſe, 5 which we cannot find in them. 


This is learned ignorance, of which the 
_ greateſt philoſophers have no reaſon to be 
aſhamed; and how preferable to that g- 
norant learning of which ſo many have 5 


fooliſhly boaſted! 


Nothing can be more conſiſtent "ON to 

' acknewledge a Supreme Being, the ſource 
of all exiſtence, the firſt efficient cauſe of 
all things; and to account for the phæno- 
mena by phyſical and mechanical cauſes, 


by matter and motion. 


; 
; 


. 


1 
We mould never ſuffer, much leſs en- 


courage, imagination to rove in the ſearch. 
of truth. To know things as they are, is 


to know truth; to know them as they 
may be, is to gueſs at truth. Judgment 
and obſervation guide to one, imagination 
and ſpeculation to the other : imagination 


ſubmitted to judgment will never go be- 
yond knowledge founded on experience, 


or high probability, immediately deduci- 
ble „ 


The mind wanders eaſily, nd i is more 


eaſily led into error about modes and rela- 5 
tions, than about ſubſtances. : 


The fole criterion we have of immate- 


: rial ſpirit is our own ſpirit. The idea we 
have of thought by refletion, is as clear 
as that we have of extenſion by ſenſation. 
The ideas of ſome few modes of thinking 
are as clear as thoſe we have of number- | 
leſs modes of exten/ion. 


All ſpirits are hypothetical, cat the 


Infinite Spirit, the Father of Spirits, the 
10 Tuprome Being. 


Words are Agnus, not copies of ideas. 


ER 
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Our ſimple ideas are as many as the 
ſenſible qualities of outward objects that 
excite them in us. But the various com- 
binations of theſe ſimple into complex 
ideas of ſubſtances are innumerable, and 
yet each of theſe combinations is as diſ- 
tinctly and uniformly perceived by us, asg 
the ſimple ideas contained in it. 
The diſtinction between ideas and no- 
tions is, the former are particular i in their 
nature, and general only by their applica- . 
tion; and the latter, general in their na- 
ture, and particular * by their 1 | 
tion. 
I ̃ bere is ſcarce any error more groſs, 
or of more. extenſive influence than rt 
that ſuppoſes a. power in the mind which 
the mind has not; and the reality of ideas 
of general natures: though theſe cannot 
exiſt abſtractedly from particulars. 
Words are the counters of wile men, 
but the money of fools : 1deas and notions 
arg the money. of wiſe.men, and they pay 


with theſe; whilſt they mark and com- 


pute with words, the money of fools. 


1 


0 3 
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Great heat of imagination and great 
= coolneſs of judgment, form genius. 
Rhetoric applies images framed or bor- 
rowed by imagination, to ideas and no- 
tions which are framed by judgment, fo 
as to warm the affections, to move the 

| paſſions, and to determine the will; ſo as 
to aſſiſt nature, not to oppreſs her. 
The doctors of abſtraction therefore re- 
quire that we ſhould believe againſt know- 
ledge; and thoſe of inſpiration, that we 
ſhould believe without it. The term of 
Inſpiration is a figure that gives us no in- 


tellectual idea, becauſe it is not really the EP 


image of any. 
We are ſometimes obliged ; in nhiloſo- ; 
phical as well as in common diſcourſe, to 
make uſe of words that have no determi- 
nate, nor indeed, properly, any ideas or 
notions at all annexed to them—Chance-- 
Contingent--F orce--Grace. 

| Our jgnorance of cauſes, our curioſity, 
: and the extravagant opinions of philoſo- 
phers about them, are equally great. Let 


us content ourſelves to underſtand, when : 


we ſpeak of cauſe | in general, that by the 


imme- 
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immediate or remote, the phyſical or mo- 
ral virtue, whereof any thing is what it 
is, or any thing is done as it is done. 
Ideas are real and fantaſtical —maxims 
and axioms, when evident, are the reſult, 
not principles of ſcience. 
Philoſophers invent hypothetical ideas 
and notions, in order to erect on them 
ſuch ſyſtems as cannot be erected on real 
ones; that is, having a known foundation 
in nature. They treat of them when 
incomplete and inadequate, as if com- 
plete and adequate. They dogmatize on 
obſcure and confuſed ideas and notions, as 
if clear and diſtinct. 
_ Hypotheſes might be reckoned among L- 
thoſe arts of the mind that degenerate 
into artifice.—Solidity, extenſion, figure, 
divifibility, and mobility, are the moſt 
apparent properties of body or matter. 
In the general opinion the ſoul is a ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, unextended, indiviſible, 
and therefore immortal, . 
Human knowledge is derived from ex- 
iſtenge ; and to be real it muſt be confor- 


mable to things as they exiſt, 
T berits 


E 
Tribe demonſtrate the exiſtence of one 
ſupreme, infinite, — Being: Atbe- 

s cavil. 

Without thinking the body would be 
unable to begin motion, and to perform 
many neceſſary corporeal operations. With- 
out a body the ſoul would be unable to ac- 
quire the firſt elements of knowledge, the 
materials of thought. 

In natural theology human reaſon, that 

is, common ſenſe, is the ſole judge; and 

the greateſt doctor has no more right to 

impoſe his authority on me, than - I * 


to impoſe mine on him. 
We have ſuch ideas by ſenſation, as the 8 


various powers of that ſubſtance called 


body are ordained to produce in us; and 
we have ſuch ideas by reflection, as the 


inward operations of that which we call 


ſpirit, be it ſubſtance or faculty, excites 
in us; that is, we have clear and deter- 
minate ideas of what we call body by en- 
ſation, and of what we call ſpirit by reflec- 
tion: but when we go beyond a few ap- 
parent properties, whercof we are fitted 
to have ideas, and. which have been al- 
ready 


L =. 

ready diſcovered, it is one e continued 4 
 tition of principle. 

One hypotheſis wants oder to ſup- 
port it; that a third, and fo on, till pbi- 
laſepby grows to be what it always has 
been, an aggregate of motley ſyſtems, * 
| muy real, and partly fantaſtical. 
Ideas that are falſe, may be "_e clear 
| e in the mind. 


Gigni pariter cum corpore, & una 
: Creſeere entimus, pariterg; ſeneſcere mentem. 


The human mind or ſoul is an intellec- = 
tual mirror that reflects from the phæno- 

mena of nature alone, and therefore in- 

directly ſome very few ideas of the ſu- 
preme Being; beyond the demonſtrative 

knowledge that we have of his exiſtence. 
It is the kind, not the degree of know- 
ledge that is concerned, and to be com- 
pare 1 | | | 
Joo obſerve the conſtitution and ordet — 
of things in the phyſical and moral ſyſ- 
tems to which we belong ; ; to form gene- 


ral ideas, notions, axioms, and rules, on 


theſe particulars ; and to apply them back 


again 
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again to WF, action and human lab, 
conſtitutes knowledge: and the reſult of 
the whole is wiſdom ; human knowledge, 
and human wiſdom are ſynonimouns. 
The influence of reaſon is flow and 
calm; that of the pans ſudden and 
violent. 
A certain "concurrence of fabulous tra- 
ditions may hold out with ſufficient evi- 
dence ſome general truths. 
Some have pretended to be divinely ir in- 
ſpired; and divine inſpiration, as well as 
divine inſtitution, implies an authority = 
55 ſuperior to any that is merely human. 
Eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitutions grew | 


up together; and that people who ſubmit- 


ed to kingly, might ſubmit the more eafily 
to prieſtly government, becauſe the prieſts 
who had uſed to lead them by ſuperſti- 
tion, had ated in concert with their 
kings to make thoſe eſtabliſhments. Kings 
wanted their influence over the people ; 
the people wanted their. influence over 
kings: and kings and people were both 
filly enough to imagine that they wanted 
D ſuch 
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intercourſe with heaven. 


{> well without religion, religion may 


ſubſiſt, and flouriſh too, without eccleſi- 


aſtical government 


1 


This propagated error in philoſophy, | 


and ſuperſtition in religion. 


and power. 


for the vulgar, and one for the initiated. 


ſion on vulgar minds. 


Allegory, in the true intention of it, is | 
deſigned to make clearer as well as ſtronger | 


impreſſions on the mind. 


There may be good reaſons for con- 
cealing, there never can be any ſuch for 


_ diſguifing, which | is a a degree of . | 


- truth. 


3 


ſuch a protection from the gods —ſuch an 


Though civil government cannot ſubüſt ; 


Their (the clergy's) wealth and immu- i 
nities are as exorbitant as their authority 


The uſeful diſtinction of an outward 
| and inward doctrine was invented, one 


In divine matters the marvellous, the 


A improbable, nay, the impoſſible and the 
_ unintelligible, make the ſtrongeſt nw 


* | 
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The original impreſſions that divine wiſ- 


dom and power made uniformly on all 
matter, or differently on the diffcrent ele- 
ments of it, proceed from the incon- 

ceivable energy of the firſt efficient cauſe, 
the order of ſecond cauſes proceeding from 
them, and which I call the laws of nature, 


We muſt take care not to make huma- 


nity the meaſure of divinity; and much 
more, not to make the laſt the leaſt of the 


two. 


butes. ET 
Metaphyſicians have always n 


on a falſe ſuppoſition, by neglecting the 
real Phænomena of the human mind, and 
by aſcribing to it an imaginary power. 


Our affections and paſſions put fre- 


quently a bias ſo ſecret, and yet fo ſtrong 
on our judgments, as to make them ſwerve 
from the directions of right reaſon. | 


D 2 Au- 


Of divine goodneſs and juſtice I am un- 
able to frame any adequate notions. And a 
we ought perhaps to conceive nothing 
more than this, that there are various ap- 
plications of one eternal reaſon, which it 

becomes us little to analize into attri- | 
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Authority ſtands in the place of reaſon ; 
men defend what they never examined, 
and explain what they never underſtood : 
their philoſophical Jyftem, or religious inſti- 
tution, to which they were determined by 
chance, not by choice, is to them the 
rock of truth, on which alone they can be 
ſaved from error—This, to the — 
ciant, was DouBT! 
Ideas may be clear and diſtinct in the 
mind, and yet be fantaſtical, or only have 
a metaphyſical reality: we muſt proceed 


by a ſlow gradation of intermediate con- 


necking ideas, from particulars to generals. 


In ſhort, he who imagines that he can 


extend general knowledge, by the force of 
pure intellect and abſtract meditation, be- 

yond the foundations that he has laid in 
particular knowledge, is juſt as mad in 
thinking he has what he has not, as he 
who thinks he is what he is not. 
Human knowledge, to be real, muſt be 
derived from, and tried by, what really is. 
The true art of thinking muſt be the 
ſame among all mankind, ſince their in- 


tellectual L iter, and the thin gs of nature 
Dm Z 
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from which their ideas and notions ought 
to be abſtracted, are the ſame. Otherwiſe 
art ſhould direct practice; whereas * 
ought to direct art. 
What contradictions and inconfiſtencies 
are not huddled together in the human 
mind ! Superſtition is produced, by a ſenſe 
of our weakneſs; philoſophical preſump- 
tion, by an opinion of our ſtrength; and 
they both contribute alike to continue, to 
confirm, and propagate error. 
Though all are not placed on the ame 

level, there is a level above which no man 

can riſe: and he who compares the nature 
of his mind with the nature of things, 

will be ſure to find =. 
There would be more real knowledge 
and more true wiſdom among mankind, 
if there was leſs learning and leſs pbilo- 

holy. © 
Faith and reaſon, revealed and natural 
knowledge, ought to be always diſtin- 
guiſhed ; leſt one ſhould be confined, and 
the other extended too much: and divines 


and philoſophers ſhould keep in their diſ- 
tinct provinces. 


The 
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The zeal of bigots make it no leſs cri- | 

tical to reject the abuſes of religion, than 
to profeſs ather/m. 

Men are apt, and even the moſt judi- 5 
cious ſometimes, to erect their ſcanty | 
knowledge of a few particulars into a ſup- 

poſed general and certain knowledge of 
any ject. 

Great men take great liberties, ind ex- 

** to be believed on their words, ures 

en. When enquiries are carried beyond 
the bounds of human 3 then the 

diſpute is about words. 5 
The ſame teſtimony is good when it 


| makes for, but bad when it makes againſt. ; 1 


When metaphyſics and theology are 
made ſciences, and become the profeſſions 
of orders of men, who increaſe their con- 
ſideration in the world, or advance their 
temporal intercits, by creating an appear- 


ance of myſtery where there is none, or by 
increaſing it where it is, the fimplicity of 
religion will be loſt of courſe, and natural 


theology will be transformed into arti- 
7 cia. 


I am 
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1 am not ſcholar enough to preſume to 
_ affirm on wild conjecture: I dare go no 
farther than ſufficient probability leads 
me, and ſufficient vouchers ſupport me. 
I ncredulity may be founded on credulity, 
and poſitrueneſs on nor ance 3 which is the 
general caſe of bigots i in the wee as well 
as in the e. 
Learning emboldens, and zeal is apt to 
tranſport. . 
Sad, truſting * to the impreſſions f 
of himſelf that are viſible on the whole 


face of nature, nor to the reaſon he gaye 
to man, communicated this knowledge, 


and directed this worſhip by immediate | 

revelations. 
Reaſon has been too much employed, 
3 where it has nothing to do; and too much 


= neglected, where it has moſt to do. 


To work effects contrary to the inten- 
tion of them is a fate that very frequently 
attends the beſt of human expedients; 

and the reflection does no honour to our 
wiſdom and foreſight. 


Truth 


„ 
| Truth is diſguiſed or concealed by the 


falſe opinions of men, that laff för a time 


only; dn the other prevails always. 
The ſame principle of knowledge, de- 


rived from the ſame uſe of reaſon, took 
various appearances from the various opi- 

nions that were complicated with it in 
the minds of men; much as the ſame 


virtue takes a different hue, according to 


the different tempers, characters, and cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who profeſs and prac- | 


tiſe it. 


— knowledge of the true God muſt 
have been uncertainly propagated and un- 
certainly maintained ; it muſt have Been 
never loſt, but always liable to be dark- 

| ened, by too much ignorance and ſtupi- 


dity in ſome, and too much imaginary 


knowledge and the endleſs refinements of 


opinions in others. 
Revelation has had no better COP than 


reaſon : neither has been able to preſerve 
the purity of the doctrines they taught, 


nor an uniformity in the price. they 
preſcribed. 


7 Chriftianity 
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 Chriftianity has been, from the inſtitu- 


tion of it, in a perpetual flux; not rela- 
tively to certain opinions alone, that may 
be deemed indifferent, or what not quite eſ- 
ſential; but relatively to fundamental ar- 
ticles, on which the whole ſyſtem leans. 


The knowledge and worſhip of the one 
true God muſt have been the religion of 


mankind for a long time, unconfined to | 
any particulars, family, or nation. 


Almoſt all men are guided by the un- 


aun g of others, not by their on; 


and may be ſaid more truly to — than 


to beget their opinions. 


Prejudices are eſtabliſhed | by education, Y 


habits by cuſtom. 


Though he who has rnd much will . 


not arrive at truth ſo ſoon, nor ſo ſurely, 
as he who has thought much, yet will he 

make a greater glare, and draw more ad- 

miration to himſelf. N 


The true foundations of natural theology 


muſt be laid in natural philoſophy. - 


The duties of natural religion, and the 


ſins againſt it, are held out to us by the 


” conſti- 
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conſtitution of our nature and by daily 
experience. 
Sbe tells us nothin g which our reaſon is 
unable to comprehend; and much leſs 
any thing which is repugnant to it: they 


Religions founded in the pretended re- 
velations we ſpeak of here, grow volumi- 


nous and myſterious, oppoſe belief to 


knowledge, and, when they cannot ſtand 


a reaſonable examination, eſcape from 
reaſon by aſſuming that they are above it. 

An end to which the means are not 
proportioned, can never be the end of i in- 


finite wiſdom ſeconded by infinite power. 


Right reaſon is always on the ſide of 
truth, is s truth, and can never differ from 


itſelf. 
One ſide 3 and the Nicean 


council decreed, that the Son was 0140801053 


that is, conſubſtantial with the Father, 
| babens ful eſentiam, i. e. eandem eſſen- 
tiam. The Arians, moſt of them at leaſt, 
would have acknowledged him to be 
cui, that is, of fimilar ſubſtance, 


ET. 60 habens 
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ce habens ſimilem effentiam.” But the 
holy council adhered, and the Arians were 
| all damned for the difference of an ita. 
| What have we not reaſon to fear con- 
| cerning that text, on which they (coun- 
| cils) have all pretended to be founded, 
2 wherein it is ſaid that there are — 
thouſand various readings. 

| The want of original, or of an atteſted Y 
Þ copy, is a want of proof. 
We have no more right to add to the 
4 word of God, than we have to alter it: 

ble ſame revelation which gives us divine 
ö 8 in what proportion ſoever it 
be given, and how little ſoever it may ſa- 
tisfy our curioſity and our Imaginary want, 
confines it likewiſe. 


Natural revelation (ſo I will call it) pro- 
_ duces knowledge; a ſeries of ſenſitive and 
Intuitive knowledge from the firſt princi- 
ples to the laſt concluſions, &c. In all 
_ theſe caſes we #now; we do not Believe: 
but in the caſe of ſupernatural revelation, 
a when it is traditional, we can have no- 
thing more than opinion, ſupported by 
human authority, and by decreaſing pro- 
bladility afterwards. 


* 
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If we are not obliged to believe witll- 


out reaſon, can we be obliged to believe 
againſt it? How abſurd is, Believe firſt, 
and underſtand afterwards.” Calvin's in- 
ward teſtimony of the ſpirit alone. 
The ſects of Omar and Aly deteſt each 
aha as much as both do Chriſtianity. 


Nothing ſhews more than * the 


weakneſs of humanity. 


No religion ever appeared i in the world, 
whoſe natural tendency was ſo much di- 


rected to promote the peace and happineſs 
of mankind, as the Chriſtian: why it has 
often otherwiſe happened, theology only | is 


in fault. 


Chri ifianity i is founded on the ben 


law of nature; I will not ſay that it is 


republication thereof, which is — : 


benevolence. 


Not only 8 but a deſire 
to be happy, are the immediate or im- 


; proved effects of a natural inſtinct; the 
firſt in the whole animal kind, the laſt in 


: the human ſpecies at leaſt. 


Pleaſure, which is temporary, not real 
happinets, paſſes for it, and 1s alone the 


object of appet te and paſſion. 


1 r 
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as it is the moſt important, is the plain 
of all laws. ; 
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If we conſider effects, the law of na- 


ture is as much a law, as the law of the 


goſpel, and creates as really an obligation 


to prefer good to evil. 


The Morality of actions FE not, I 


think, conſiſt in this, that they are pre- 
ſcribed by will, even the will of God; 
but in this, that they are the means, 
however impoſed the practice of them 
may be, of acquiring happineſs agreeable 
to our nature. It regards manners and 


the conduct of life. «ig 


The law of nature (or natural religion) 
bw 


External Autics "TEN been multiplied T 


e by eccleſiaſtical policy, that profited of 
the natural ſyperſtition of mankind. 


It is not true that Chr/t revealed an 


entire body of Ethics, proved to be the 
law of nature from principles of _ 7 
and reaching all the duties of life. 
Revelation was not given to do what 
reaſon could do alone. It was not given 
to convince men of the reaſonableneſs of 
morality, but to enforce the practice of it 


by a ſuperior authority. 


11. 


. Reaſon commands what a man may by 
the force of reaſon perform. Revelation 
commands what it is impoſſible to obey 


without an aſſiſtance unknown to reaſon. 


Men will always ſtop ſhort of that | 
pitch of virtue which is propoſed to 
them, and it is therefore right to carry the 
- notions of it as high as poſſible; whoſe 
ſublime precepts are ſo little inconſiſtent 
with the law of nature, that they are this 
very law carried beyond the original terms 


of it. 


It is evident, that indulgence to the 

| Jews and to the Gentiles, in order to gain 
both, was a fundamental principle of apo- 
ſtolical conduct from the firſt 8 of 


the goſpel. 


What a buſtle among the ſucceſſors of 

| the apoſtles about n Eaſter! The 
Chriſtian church of Jeruſalem judaiſed dur- 
ing the ſucceſſion of fifteen biſhops. Oint- 


ment, holy water, incenſe, tapers, the 


conſecration of altars, and the celebration 


| of jubalees, are of this kind. 


The divine right of tithes was eſtabliſhed 
by the law of Moſes : by virtue of that law 


v. 
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the Chriſtian prieſthood claim it. The Nax 
was the pontiff of the Fews, and the head of 
their church: hence an argument the more 
| for the ſupreme authority of the pope. 
Councils are derived from the San- 
| hedrim ; and the whole ſyſtem of the hie- 
rarchy, and of eccleſiaſtical regimen, from 
the conſtitution of the Jewiſh church. — 
Let us learn to diſtinguiſh rightly between 
thoſe things the goſpel requires, and thoſe - 
which the church impoſes. Superſtition is 
 folh; Enthufiafm is madneſs — —Beware * ; 
f both |— 
/ Dire effects have not been cauſed by the | 
7 zolpel, but by the ſyſtems raiſed upon it : 
not by the revelations of God, but 1. the 
inventions of men. 
. Original and traditional proofs are to be 
3 diſtinguiſhed, as well as the original and 
traditional matter of revelations. — The 
goſpel of Chriſt is one thing; that of 
Paul, and of all thoſe who have grafted 
after him on the ſame ſtock, is another. 
| The articles of belief which Chr: it him 
5 ſelf exacted by what he ſaid, and by what 
TR he did, have been lengthened immeaſur- 
ably, | 
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5 ably, and we add, both unneceſſarily and 


preſumptuouſly, by others ſince his time. 


Explanations multiply diſputes, and eſta- 
bliſn religion on human inſtead of divine 


authority: this, like God, is invariable ; ; 
the other fluQuates, | 


Nothing more was required of the Gen» 
tiles, than to abſtain from idolatry, or 
| meats offered to idols, from — ” 


and from blood. 
By faith I may „ ; Ib faith I, can- 


not underſtand. In general the Platonic and 


Cbriſtian ſyſtems have a LOOP" near reſem- 
blance. 
Apollo appeared to Ari io, Plats's father, 


and forbid him to enjoy his wife for the 
ſpace of ten months; which was a very 
unneceſſary precaution, if the poor man 
had often tried, and never could; and if 
Perictione was a virgin when the ſame god 
appeared to her in a viſion, and ſhe con- 
| ceived. Thus he was begot, to be a phy- 
fician of ſouls, as Arſculapius was, to be 


that of i 5 
Faith in C brift, the Meſliah, is the 
ff feſt principle of Chrittianity ; an article 


as plain as eſſential. :-- The 
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The weight of reaſon, and not the au- 


thority of an author, ſhould decide our 


opinions. 


In philoſophy as in religion, &c. exceſs 

on one fide produces exceſs on the other. 

So Sabehjianiſm gave occaſion to Arianiſm, 
and the foppery of Rome. to o the rufticity of 


Geneva. 


The Acataleptics maintained, that we 


F wm * 


"— 


are unable to arrive at the truth of things | 

by ſenſe or reaſon. 

Socrates may be com pared to the Cim- 
merians, who were deprived of the light 
of the ſun, but were not in utter darkneſs. 

Plato diſputed for and againſt many 

things; inquired about all, and advanced 

none as certain: he is often called, the 
Homerical philoſopher, the Attic Moſes, 
and compared to Chr. 

Philoſophers, whilſt Pagans, diſputed = 

without quarrelling; and even embraced 

oppoſite ſes without becoming enemies. 

Hereſy ſrom having, as J believe, a very 

innccent ſignification at firſt, came, like 
che word zyrant, and ſome others, to con- 

; * a very odious idea at laſt——Then here- 


1 1 

tics were called enemies to God, and _— 

bels to his law. 

Men run naturally from extreme to ex- 

treme. | 

| Reformation i is often nothing more than - 

a change of error. Mythology, properly 

ſo called, ſerved in the infancy of ſcience 

to conceal the ignorance of philoſophers. 
The principles of revelation are loſt in 

theology, or disfigured by it; and whilſt 

| ſome men are impudent enough to pre- 
tend, others are filly enough to believe 
that they adhere to the goſpel, and main- 

| tain the cauſe of God againſt infidels and 

| heretics ; whence they do nothing better 
nor more than eſpouſe the conceits of 

men, whom enthuſiaſm, or the ambition 

of forming ſets, or of making a great 
figure in them, has inſpired. - 

We ſhould embrace and hold faſt the 


articles of faith and doctrins that were 


delivered in plain terms, or in unequivocal 
figures: we ſhould not be dogmatical 
where the ſenſe is doubtful, nor preſume 

even to gueſs where the Holy Ghoſt left 5 
the veil of myſtery undrawn. 


The 


— 
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The beſt way of preſerving doctrines, i is 
to preſerve them in the writings of the 
authors of them, though even this cannot 
be deemed abſolutely ſecure. The next, 
is to preſerve them in the writings of diſ- 
ciples that immediately received them 
from the authors. The third, and more 
imperfect, is by thoſe who wrote at a 
larger diſtance of time. The laſt, is oral 
tradition, the moſt liable to defect and 


corruption of any. 


Chriſtianity, as it came out of the hands 


of God, if we may ule the expreſſion, was 


a a moſt ſimple and intelligible rule of be- 


= lief, worſhip, and manners. As ſoon as 


men preſumed to add any. thing of their - 


own to it, the human alloy corrupted the = 


divine maſs, and it became an object of 
vain, intricate, and contentious ſcience: 
ſuch it continued to be; and the very 
manner in which truth was propagated, 
2 ſerved to eſtabliſh error. 

FEccleſiaſtical tradition has been from 
the firſt and pureſt ages founded, for the 


moſt part, in — ſuperſtition, a 


- . and fraud. 
F 2 The 


18 
The kingdom of theology is the king- 
dom of darkneſs; and to enjoy the true 
light of the goſpel we muſt fly from it. 
That religion is neceſſary to ſtrengthen, 
and that it contributes to ſupport, cannot 
be denied, without contradicting reaſon © 


and experience both: but it is neceffary 


do diſtinguiſh clearly between what is 
really religion, and what has been induſ- 
trioufly, and is now habitually confounded 
with it, and made to paſs for it. 


Neither nature nor reaſon could nr | 


i lead men to imagine diſtinct and inde- 
pendent ſocieties i in the lame Kap. I- 


perium in imperio. | 
Political ſocieties make and * and 


break their alliances, as the varying reaſon 
of the ſtate ſuggeſts. Different orders of 


civil government, in the ſame ſociety, 
change; and with them the whole conſti- 
tution of ſuch governments, as reaſon or 
_ paſſion, the intereſts or diſpoſitions of 
men, determine them. 
To whatever ſect we addict ourſelves, if : 


we are ſaved, it muſt be on the faith of 


man, it cannot be on that of God; for 
the 
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the pure word of God neither is nor ever 
has . the ſole criterion of orthodoxy. 

Chriſtianity, as the Saviour publiſned 
it, is full and ſufficient to the purpoſes of 
it. Simplicity and plainneſs ſhewed that 
it was deſigned to be the religion of man- 
kind, and manifeſted likewiſe the divinity 
of its original. 

A ſyſtem of REN) law, enforced 2 a 
divine miſſion and a divine anckion, 
nothing i in it that was new. 

Chriſtianĩty was taught firſt, and propa- 
gated afterwards, by word of mouth. The 
apoſtles, the diſciples, and the firſt con- 
verts, in general. were ignorant, literate 
_ perſons. 
Madneſs and ohrenſy may be called di- © 
vine illumination, myſtical rapture, or 
holy zeal. 

Ignorance and learning conſpired to 
turn the plaineſt tial that ever was 
into a chaos of theology; from which it 
has never been reduced again to an uni- 


form, conſiſtent, and intelligible ſyſtem. 
All have pretended ſubmiſſion to the 


authority of Gop: all, without exception, 
orthodox, 


11 
orthodox, as well as heretics, have ſub- 
mitted in truth to the authority of man. 
Numberleſs human inſtitutions have di- 
vided a world, that the divine might have 
united; and inſtead of univerſal peace, 
founded on univerſal benevolence, the na- 
tural effect of the latter, they have cauſed 
and maintained perpetual diſcord, hatred, 
wars, perſecutions, and maſſacres. 
Various goſpels, various epiſtles were 


current ; they were all received in ſame of 


the churches at leaſt. What they con- 
tained that are not come down to us, we 
know not. The boaſted chain of tradi- 
tion was not uniſorm i in ſome of the moſt 
important points. 

Ihe divine nature cannot ibs explained 
by human words; for it cannot be con- 
ceived by human ideas : and therefore 
none but delirious metaphyſicians, who 
employ words that impole by their ſounds, 
and have no determinate ideas affixed to 
them, will ever attempt the explanation. 
Speak cautiouſly and reverently of it, ac- 
cording to the general notices, of wiſdom, 


power, and majeſty, &c. from the works 
of Ged. 


CCW 
The Pagan doctrine of a trinity was 
more antient than tradition. 


None of the Pagan trinitarians had ever 


imagined three Gods eſſentially one, and 
one God eſſentially three: whenever they 
ſpoke of three bypoaſes, they all ſuppoſed 


them diſtin and ſubordinate. 


An affectation of inveſtigating and er- 
plaining the original and firſt principles 
of things, was the reigning folly of an- 
tient philoſophers. What they could not 

account for by any knowledge they had 


of the ſenſible world, they endeavoured to 


account for by the hypotheſes they framed | 
of an intellectual world. 


He who conſiders what Sis manner of ö 
knowing is; what the faculties of our 
minds are; and how uncertain, how pre- 
carious, how confined it is in the higheſt 

degree of it, will think the ſoul as unfit 
to be participant of the divine nature, as 
the body. | i 

Plato n faith i in traditional doc- 

trines. 

Theſe words, the Son of God, were 
underſtood figuratively, I preſume, and 

| not 
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not literally, in the caſe of Fot, who aſ- 
ſumed this appellation in India a thouſand - 
years before the coming of Chriſt, was ſaid 
to be born of a virgin, and bred in a deſert 
till thirty years old under a Jougi, then 
preached a miſſioned ſaviour: and alſo in 
the caſe of Zorogfter, who aſſumed it in 

Perſia perhaps at that time. 20 
The divinity of the word grow by flow 
degrees into general belief among Chriſ- 


degrees ſtill ſlower; and the co- equality 
and conſubſtantiality of the three 2 
ſtaſes laſt of all. 
The orthodox doctrine of he trinity : 
was never taught explicitly and poſitively 
by any divine authority. The Old Tefta- 
ment contains no notices of the trinity. 

Theology has ſolemnized the reveries 
df enthuſiaſm in many inſtances. 1 
As ſome were afraid of deſtroying the 


tians ; the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt by | 


unity by the trinity, others were afraid of 
deſtroying the trinity by the unity. The | 


Unitarians took away all diſtinction of 


_ perſons, and the Trinitarians held they E 1 | 


were all equal. 


Pride = 


„ 
Pride and obſtinacy of temper, under 
the name of zeal, render equally fit to 


perſecute and bear perſecution. The clergy 
never give up a point which ambition or 


Intereſt, enthuſiaſm or humour, has made 


any of them advance : lions to their infe- 


riors, but fawning dogs to the great. 


If Chriſtianity was not, Chriſtian theo- 


logy, which has paſſed for it ever ſince, 


and has done ſo much hurt under that no- 


tion, was eſtabliſhed by the ſword, and by 


every kind of perſecution. 
| The marvellous in matters of religion, 

that is preſumed to be revealed, will im- 
poſe and affect more than truth and rear 
-" - 
Fathers of the church and councils have 
impoſed their on imaginations, and per- 
haps their miſtakes, for revealed doctrines 
and divine truths, curſing and perſecuting 

all thoſe who diſſented from them. 
The ſcene of Chriſtianity has always g 

been the ſcene of diſſention, of hatred, 5 


- of pe rlecution, and of blood. 
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„„ We 


The doctrines of predeſtination and of 
unlimited paſſive obedience are of the ut- 


moſt abſurdity. 
In the fourth century the clergy, ſome 
| 1 good and learned, but not infallible 


men excepted, was ignorant, contentious, 


and profligate: the councils were riotous 


aſſemblies, governed by intrigue, and ce- 
lebrated with noiſe, confuſion, and the 
greateſt indecency.— The church did not 
grow better, if it could not grow worſe, 


: afterwards. 


Ihere is a ſort of holy ambition, which 
- proves as ſtrong a motive in the hearts of 
good men tranſported by a miſtaken zeal 
for the church, whoſe cauſe they con- 
found with that of religion ; as that pro- 
fane ambition which means nothing more 
than to advance, under pious pretences, 
the grandeur, wealth, and dominion of 


the religious over the civil ſociety, is in 
the hearts of hypocrites and knaves. 


- Theſe two forts of ambition help one 


* another mutually. 


No formal alliance, as between inde- 5 
pendent and diſtinct powers, but a frau- 
| dulent 


E 


dulent and ſilent compact between church 
and ſtate, prieſts and princes, became very 
real, as ſoon as an eccleſiaſtical order was 


eſtabliſhed. 
Infractions of this alliance or compact 


happened ſometimes; but in general it 
held; and the joint uſurpation on the li- 
berties of mankind was the effect of it. 
It was not at firſt perceived, that the 
imperial and kingly power might be con- 
trouled in time by the very expedient of 
the church, by which they hoped to go- 


vern more abſolutely. Sins were multi- 


plied by variety of doctrines; and as pu- 
niſhed by, were multiplied by diſcipline. 
That there was more ſolicitude to eſtabliſh 


uniformity than * _ be ſuſ- 
pected of many. 


Theological diſputes are indeterminable 


in their nature, 


In the firſt ages general councils were 


called by the imperial authority, and not 
by that of the patriarchs of Rome or Con- 
ſtantinople. 


G2 When 


EE 
When metropolitans, or archbiſhops, 


began to be known in the church, is not 


very certain. The eccleſiaſtical power roſe 
up, from a rough and broad baſis, to the 
form of a pyramid; and if the laſt ſtone 
was not laid t Jo crown the fabric, it was 
attempted to be laid. 
Miſchievous conſequences of Chriſtia- 
nity derived from, firſt, Superſtition, that 
took the place of religion; and, 2dly, 
Faith, that took that of morality. To 
profeſs a belicf of what no man under- 
ſtood, and to perform all the external du- 
ties which the church required, paſſed in 
thoſe days, and I apprehend do ſtill among 
many, ſor the ſum of religion. So the 
vileſt of men had and. have a fairer chance 
of falvation in their ſeas / Atbangſian or 
Arian} than the moſt virtuous men out of 
it, for the merit of acting all their lives 
as ſuch —— By this the vices of the laity 


3 indulged, and the vices FF the yy 
- COV ered. 


Perſecutions, fir, religious melancholy, 
and even a deſire of fame aficrwards, 


might 


I. 4-1 
might induce many Chriſtians to lead an 
| Anchoretic life, as likewiſe enthuſiaſm | 
and church policy — that eternal bubble, 


os the laity, paid the whole immenſe and 


growing charge. 
Thus have things continued to the pre- 
ſent age; and the religious ſociety among 


Chriſtians has imitated ſucceſsfully the 


policy of religious ſocieties that flouriſhed 
above three thouſand years 280 in the Pa- 
gan world. 
I ̃ be vaſt variety of „ which pre- 
vail in the world, are derived ultimately 
from a few general principles, common to 
all men, becauſe they ariſe from the com- 
mon fund of human nature: in conſe- 
quence of this, many rites and ceremo- 
nies, many- inſtitutions and orders, muſt 
deſcend, ſfometirhes with more, and ſome- 
times with leſs affinity, to lateſt poſterity. 
| Whilſt the eyes of mankind were daz- 
led by theſe appearances of ſanctity, which 
ſome few of the religious ſociety, who 
devoted themſelves without knowing that 
they did fo for the reſt, held forth; the reſt 
5 * the defigns of their ambition with 
| great 
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great art and uninterrupted perſeverance— 


Even contrary ſyſtems were made to co- 


operate. 


As the true ſpirit of religion decayed, 


that of ſuperſtition took place. 


The authority of the Romiſh pontiff -s Þ - 
primacy (pretended to be of divine inſti- 


tution) increaſed, as that of the emperor 
died away: they profited of the misfor- 
tunes of Italy. 


It was natural for the Renens, when 
Rome became Chriſtian, to deſire that 
their biſhop ſhould repreſent the ſovereign 
pontiff (as when they were heathens); — 
to this laical vanity and eccleſiaſtical am- 


tition acceded. 


A few principles —— received, 
eſtabliſh whole ſyſtems of error; and ab- 


ſurdity becomes capable af demonſtration. 

Ĩ) be laity believed as the church taught, 
and the church — as the pope pro- 

nounced. 


The Scriptures are a ſure criterion of = 
| orthodoxy; when they are applied no 
_ farther than they are deſigned to be ſuch, 


They coul be deligned to be ſuch no far 


ther 


ther than they are intelligible and plain. 
He who intends to employ this rule any 
further, profanes the Scriptures, and abuſes 
himſelf and others. 
We know nothing more of ſubſtances 
than their effects; no other way can any 
thing be affirmed or denied concerning 
them. The accidents cannot remain and 
the ſubſtance be changed; that is, a dif- 
ferent ſubſtance muſt produce different 
ideas in us. A ſupernatural operation muſt | 

be ſenſible, or it is no more a miracle than 


if nothing was operated. If the elements 


in the euchariſt continue to the ſight and 
taſte the ſame, they are the ſame bread 
and the fame wine after conſecration that 
they were before. 
Chriſt gave all the proofs of the n 
of his miſſion by appealing to the ſenſes 
of mankind. If tranſubſtantiation i 1s true, 
_ revelation is falſe. 
None of the inſtitutions contrived to 
| preſerve, or reſtore peace among Chriſ- 
tians, have had this effect even from the 
firſt—— Might not then Chriſtian flocks 
have fed themſelves better without any 
_ paſtors 
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| paſtors at all, and the peace of the world 


been provided for better without religion? 


The ſtate of Chriſtianity has been 
mended in ſome particulars, not in all: 
even they who remain in the papal com- 
munion have, in this reſpect, ſome obli- 
gations to thoſe who have ſeparated them- 
ſelves from it. It muſt be for the good 
of mankind, every where, the independ- 
ency of the church on the ſtate is taken 
away; and in proportion where reduced; 
and to ſhew that the law of God, like its 
author, is immutable. 


The wealth and grandeur of the church | 


: had been the free gift of the ſtate origi- 
nally ; and they might be reſumed there- 


| fore, whenever they became hurtful or 


even unneceſſary, with as much Juſtice, 
and better policy, than they were given. 
Nothing can contribute more to the 
honour and advancement of Chriſtianity, 
than to reduce the preachers of it, as near 
as poſſible, to the terms of their original 
inſtitution. 
As the church got, religion loſt ; the 


church was decorated, but religion diſ- 
graced: 
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praced: the cauſe of one and of the other 
was never more united in opinion, nor ſo 
diſtinct in reality. During ſeveral ages 
that preceded immediately the r formation, 
the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtianity ui the 
weſtern world, was nothing better than a 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical fraud, working by 
ſuperſtition, and on it, under the direction 5 
of the biſhops of Rome. 5 
EKReligion was no longer to be found in 
the golpel, but in the canons of councils, 
the opinions of fathers, and the decrees 
of popes. — Neither Peter nor Paul would 
have known how to adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
unleſs they had gone firſt to ſome ſeminary | 
of prieſts for inſtruction. | 


It is notorious, that many great points _ 


of Chriſtian faith and doctrine were firſt 
taught, or firſt determined, ſeveral ages 
after the immediate diſciples of Chriſt 
were dead, on the authority of tradition 
alone, till there was a canon of Scriptures; 


and on tradition and them, when there 


Was one. : 
5 The 


— 


i 

The trinity, the co- eternity, the co- 
equality; in a word, the ſameneſs of the 
Son with the Father, the proceſſion of the 

Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the Son, | 
the fires of purgatory, and the real cor- 
poreal preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſty, 
to mention no more, were of this number. 

The Scriptures is the word of God, the 
interpretation is the word of man. 
_ Scholaſtic divines rendered their art, for 
| ſuch it was rather than a ſcience, as in- 
comprehenſible as they could, that they : 
might make a greater profit, and acquire 
a greater reputation by it among the 1 gn” 
rant. 
Nothing ſupports the ſyſtem now, ex- 
-cept general ignorance in ſome countries 
and the force of civil, abetting ecclefia- 
ſtical power, on principles of political con- 


 Gideration among thoſe who are not igno= 


| rant. | 

| Reformed reli gions freed themſelves 
from ſpiritual tyranny, but fell into ſpiri- 
| tual anarchy. 
As at-the firſt various interpretations of 
authentic Scriptures, and various com- 
ments 


* | 
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ments upon them, divided the reformers 
and reformed ; every teacher had his fol- 


lowers, and ſome of theſe affected to 


preach, as well as pray by the ſpirit. 


— Chriſtianity, genuine Chriſtianity, is 


contained in the Goſpels ; it is the word of 
God; it requires therefore our veneration, 
and a ſtrict conformity to it. 


God knew from all eternity every ſyſ- 


tem corporeal and — chat he 
created in time. 


I take it to be evidently galt, that we 


have certainty of knowledge whenever we 
have clear and diſtinct ideas of any thing: 
our ideas are often clear and diſtinct, and 


at the ſame time fantaſtical. 
Fo believe that there is a God, we 


muſt be taught this great principle of all 
religion, and receive it on authority. To 
know that there is one, we muſt go 


through a proceſs of reaſoning that con- 


nects certain evident truths intuitively to- 
| gether, and ſo arrives at demonſtration. 


The 7heift owns ſeveral neceſſary truths 


not written, nor imprinted on his mind ; 


H2 but 


. 
but ſuch as he framed by obſerving the 


agreement or diſagreement of his ideas, 


and ſuch as he concludes every other man 


who has the ſame faculties and the ſame 


perceptions in his mind, muſt neceſſarily 
frame. He calls theſe truths eternal and 
immutable, relatively to that ſyſtem of 
nature from which they reſult: but he 
cannot call them independent as properly 
and as conſiſtently as the atheiſt may, ſince 


he ack nowledges a firſt cauſe, an author 
of this and every other ſyſtem of nature. 
Io talk of a neceſſary connection be- 


ft tween truths that belong to the eſſence of 
one, and the eſſences of the other, ſeems 


to be little elſe than metaphyſical non- 
ſenſe, and the language of men who ſeek 
to evade what they cannot explain. 


The diſtinction between exiſtences and 
efſences ; the former of which, that are 
dependent on the will of God, drew the 

latter, that are independent on his will, 

along with them into the ſyſtem of things. 


Tf that are, is not very clear. 


The 


God has given us. Thus even the truths 


ceſſity is not antecedent, but conſequent 
to the exiſtence of material and intellec- 
tual created natures. Their neceſſity ariſes 
from a conformity to theſe natures, which | 
we are made able to diſcern intuitively 1 in 


=, 


The combinations of ideas, which are 


diſtinguiſhed (in the ſchools) by the term 

of mixed modes (by Locke, abſtract no- 
tions) and are principally of the moral 
kind, have no bad title to be eſteemed &(- 


ſences The mind makes them arbitrarily 


and occaſionally by virtue of a power to 


conceive things in this manner, which 


we call neceſſary; the æternæ veritates of 


| which we boaſt, are one way or other de- 


pendent on the ſupreme Being. Their ne- 


certain caſes. 


It becomes a theif to incline always to 
the ſide which aſcribes the greateſt poſſi- 


ble power to God, from that which has 
even the appearance of limiting it by af- 
ſuming an independency, when a depen- 
| dency upon him implies no contradic- 
tion. 


According IM 
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According to ſchool metaphyſicians, or 
logicians, one would be induced to think 
their meaning is, that God makes things 

dependent on him, to exiſt conformably 


to natures independent on him. 


They who preſerve their common ſenſe 


free from the taint of metaphyſics, will 


not eaſily conceive that their ideas, how- 


ever general or abſtracted, can be called, 
with the leaſt propriety, immaterial eſ- 


ſences, incorporeal ſubſtances, eternal, im- 


| n and ſo on. 


To argue from the uſe of words to the 


3 of things, is no very ſure method. 


Languages are framed by the vulgar, not 
by philoſophers: and when names are im- 

properly given, and words come to be 
improperly applied, cuſtom eſtabliſhes 

them ſoon, and they eaſily miſlead even 
the minds of philoſophers. Words have 
been invented, and applied, and names 
have been afiigned, as men wanted, or 
fancied by miſtake that they wanted 
them, to communicate their ideas with 

more preciſion, or even to conceive them 9 
- more 


>[ #1] | 
more diſtintly. Whatever advantage has 


been procured to the improvement of 


knowledge by the firſt manner of pro- 


ceeding, much confuſion and error have 
ariſen from the ſecond. 


. 


Though philoſophers can define general | 


_ natures or eſſences in very clear propoſi- 
tions, they cannot frame an idea of any 


general nature, which is not a particular 


idea of that nature. 


The method of abſtracting or genera- 


| lizing our ideas is the univerſal practice : 
of mankind. 


Mr. Mr. Locke confeſſes, that · « general and 


«© univerſal belong not to the real exiſt- 
. ence of things, but are the inventions 
. made by it for its own uſe, and concern 

only ſigns, whether words or ideas.” | 


A general, univerſal idea is inconſiſtent 5 


with the real exiſtence of things; but 
ſuch a particular idea of that which may 
_ exiſt, becomes itſelf an archetype, ac- 
cording to which we include in the ſame 
ideal claſs, or exclude out of it, the ob- 


* 
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jets that ſtrike our ſenſes. Thus it be- 
comes general by the uſe the mind makes 
of it, though it be particular, * — 
fied by a particular word. 
Thoſe appearances, avecniiag'd to which W 
the minds of men have ſorted things, Mr. 


Locke calls nominal eſſences, and ſays . 


they are the abſtract ideas their natures 
ſtand for.— I neither comprehend how eſ- 
ſences can be purely nominal, nor how 
words can be abſtract ideas Nominal 
eſſences are nothing more than general 
names of particular things, not made by 
abſtraction, but by impoſition. ' 
| _ Our ſimple ideas, not one of which it 
is in our power to make, or to unmake; 
may be called properly enough zntellefual 
atome, the principles or materials of our 
whole intellectual ſyſtem. 
We can analize more eaſily, and with 
greater ſucceſs, our complex into ſimple 
ideas, than we can decompound ſubſtances. 
In one of theſe operations we go up to the 
- intellectual atoms; in the other we ſtop 
far ſhort of the corporeal. - 


The 


1 
The deficiency of ſimple ideas cauſes one 
half; their imperfe#ion the other half of 


our ignorance about the * ideas of 


ſubſtances. | 
The powers that cauſe are more pro- 


3 perly eſſences, than the ſimple ideas that 


are cauſed by them. 


An eſſence is that by which a thing i is 
what it is. 


such concrete names (as whiteneſs, &c.) 


were neceſſary to be invented, not to ſig- 


nify things that exiſt by themſelves like 


_ ſubſtances, but to ſignify qualities, ſo we 


uſually call them, that cannot exiſt inde- 
pendently of ſome ſubſtances in which 
they appear to exiſt, and are conveyed to 
the mind in the complex idea of it. 
The ſchools endeavoured to eſtabliſh the I 

| doctrine of general natures abſtracted from 
particular, in the complex idea, without 
ſucceſs; they then attempted it in our 
ſimple ideas : hence whiteneſs, blackneſs, 

&c. were confirmed in general uſe. 
Things cannot exiſt in our minds, as it 


is impoſſible they ſhould exiſt | in nature: 


I where _ 


EY 
where we have no real eſſence to abſtract, 

we have nothing to abſtract. 
A cloſe affinity between the divine and 
tbe human mind, and a certain ſameneſs 
of ideas and notions, is the common boaſt 
of metaphyſical theologiſts. Their very 
great learning ſeduced good men of all 
communions into error. They were too 
good ſcholars to be good philoſophers; 
and whilſt their minds were filled with the 
thoughts of Plato, Ariſtotle, St. Auſtin, 
&c. there was no room for their own, or 
their own were grafted on theſe, and ex- 
tended and improved from them.— “ La 
< paſſion mEme que nous avons pour la 
« vyerite, nous trompe lorſqu' elle eſt trop 
« ardente. Mais le deſir de paroitre ſa- 


< yant, eſt ce que nous empeche le plus, | 


W: Gacquerir une ſcience veritable. ” Male- 


; brinche. 


Our proneneſs to — all other "TH | 
ings by ourſelves, grows up into ſtrange 

extravagance, when we preſume to mea- 

ſure in ſome ſort even God by this rule. 
God has given us a manner of knowing 
fitter to our ſyſtem, and ſufficient for all 


and therefore I embrace very readily the 


LI 1 
our real buſineſs in it. We can conceive 
no other. Is the poſitive nature of God, 
is the extent of his power, confined to the 
limits of our conceptions ? 
It ſeems evident (to Cleyne that i in- 
e tellect is above the power of figure and 
Q * motion, and that it is of a kind altogether 
«© incorporeal.” Intelle& is certainly above 
the mere power of motion and figure, ac- 
_ cording to all the ideas we have of them; 


opinion of thoſe who afſume that God, 
who has, without any colour of doubt, 
notwithſtanding ſome logical and trifling 
cavils, the power of doing it, has been 
_ pleaſed to, ſuperadd to ſeveral ſyſtems of 
matter, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch pro- 
portion, as his infinite wiſdom has thought 
fit, the power of thinking—every other 
hypotheſis ſeems inconceivable. 

I ſee no inconveniency in ſpeakin g of 
the divine ideas, when we ſpeak of the 

divine knowledge yet —! have as good 
au right to deny, as the moſt dogmatical 
writer can poſſibly have to affirm, that the 
ſupreme Being knows by the intervention 


DR ideas. 
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ws hive no o adequate 703 } they 3 are in- 
finite. How he knows, or what know- 
ledge is in him, we are unable to fay. 
Our manner of knowing ſeems neither 
immediate, abſolute, nor perfect enough 
to be aſcribed to him. 
-— knowledge of things as they are, 
and a knowledge of the ideas of them, are 
extremely different; as different as imme · 
diate and reflected light, as abſolute and 
relative knowledge: every thing is known | 
to us in the ſecond manner, nothing in 
the firſt ; every thing is known to God in 
the firſt, and he has no need of knowing 
any thing in the ſecond. 

Stop enquiry where the means of know- 
ledge ſtop, confeſs ignorance, and pre- 
ſerve an awful reſpect for the ſupreme 
Being, in contraſt to divines, who treat 

about his nature, attributes, and provi- 
dence, in a ſtyle and manner arrogant, 
and that no theiſt preſumes. They ſtrive 


to reduce the divine knowledge to their * 


own low level. 


Mere 


Ln} 

Were men leſs ignorant of themſelves, 
and leſs liable to be blinded by their af - 
fections and paſſions, by the force of habit, 


and the determining influence of ſelf- in- 


8 tereſt, it would. not be ſo eaſy as it is to 
impoſe ſuch high opinions of the human, 

and ſuch low ones of the divine nature. 
Of man we have intuitive knowledge, 
of God demonſtrative knowledge alone; 


” which goes little further than a certainty 


of his exiſtence, power, wiſdom, &c. 
This world, which is the ſcene of our 
action, is the ſcene of our knowledge: we 


can derive none that is real from any, 


whatever intellectual world we may ima- 


. | gine. Let us conſider then how i is con- 


ſtituted, in what relation we d, to 


what ends we are directed: let us truſt to 


pure intelle& a little leſs than we are ad- 
viſed to do, and to ourſelves a little more. 
When we have examined and compared 
the information we receive from theſe, 
and have reaſoned 2 poſteriori from the 
Works to the will of God, from the con- 
ſtitution of the ſyſtem wherein we are 
placed by him, to our intereſt and duty in 


it, 


1 
it, let us reaſon OY" J but pronounce | 
modeſtly. 
The law of their nature is the concern 
: of all men alike; all men are therefore able 
alike to diſcover this law, and the conſti- 
tution of things from which it is derived. 

| Civil laws are novel, dependent on the 
will of man, and mutable at his 1 
| ſure. 

Divines fee far before them, * are 

determined in laying of principles by the 

: conſequences they intend to draw. 

The morality of actions in a ſocial erea- 

gy ture is derived from that ſocial nature 
which God has been pleaſed to give him, 

and not from any immutable neceflity. Is 
it not enough that we go as high as our 
nature to diſcover the laws of it? 

To what end do we make intricate by 

| metaphyſical abſtractions, what God has 

made extremely plain? 

Right reaſon conſiſts in conformity with 
truth, and truth in a conformity with na- 
ture. Nature, or the great aggregate of 

things which are, is the great ſource from 
whence all the rivulets of real knowledge 

muſt be derived. 


1 | 
Keep within the obvious bounds: of na- 
ture and truth, and preſume to continue 
the purſuit of knowledge no further. 
The will of God is ſomething leſs, and 
the reaſon of things ſomething more, in 


the eſteem. of ſuch of thoſe men as call 


themſelves divines. 
The great principles of moral truth are 
as much founded in the nature of things, 
as thoſe of mathematical truth; and it is 
not a little leſs abſurd to contradict. the 
former by our words and actions, than to 
deny the latter. 
Ilnſtinct determines ſooner ; 7 appetite : * ; 
paſſion more ſtrongly than reaſon. 
Reaſon performs by the help of expe- 
rience. And what is the effect of expe- 
rience? It is not to make any thing new 
in nature, it is to diſcover what was in na- 


ture, though unobſerved before. We de- 


fire by inſtinct, we acquire by reaſon.— 
The law of nature, or of right reaſon, is 
the real original of all poſitive laws. 
The civil laws derive their authority from 
a conformity to this original. 


A moral 


a7 
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A moral obligation may exiſt without a 
11 and a law may be ſuch as to create 
no moral obligation. 5 | 
Men, far from ſubmitting to civil laws 
made by mere will, have- ſubmitted to 
theſe, that _ — not be WO by , 
r 
I am aſtoniſhed at this an perver- 
= fow of reaſon in thoſe men who make the 
abuſe of natural law, as far as they can, 
paſs for the original of all law. 
Nothing but conſent could form * 
nally collective bodies of men. 
Right reaſon is the rule of human Y 
tions, even antecedently to civil laws. 
The author of all nature having given 
to his different creatures different natures, 
according to the different purpoſes for. 
which they were deſigned in the ſcheme | 
of his providence ; and every one of theſe 
creatures including its own peculiar law, 
whether that of inſtinct, or that of rea- 
ſon ; the moſt rational of his human crea- 
' tures eſtabliſhed from time to time rules | 
of conduct and government conformable _ | 
to it, and which - in particular inſtances | 
ſo many republications of it. : 


8, © a 

The man who neglects the duties of 
natural religion, * the obligations of 
morality, acts againſt his nature, and lives 
in open defiance to the author of it. 
Let us take things then as we find 
them; more curious to know what is, 
than to imagine what may be. 

Self- love is the original ſpring of hu- 
man actions; under the direction of in- 
7 4 firſt, and of reaſon afterwards. 
Inſtinct precedes reaſon in man: it ſup- 
plies the want of it, or the — 


pft it, in other animals. 


logical abſurdity and fraud. 


There is a ſort of genealogy i in law, in 
which nature begets natural law; natural 
law ſociability; ſociability union of ſocie- 
ties by conſent; and this union by con- 0 
ſent the obligation of civil laws. 5 
The preſumption of thoſe who pretend | 
to deduce our moral obligations from the 
moral attributes of God, flows from theo- 


The divine inſtitution of the law of 
nature reſts on fuller and more convincing 
proofs, both external and internal, than 


1 any that have been found, or could be 


ö given, 


# Þ 
given, of the divine inſtitution of Chriſ- 


tianity. 


Natural religion therefore being founded 


on human nature, the work of God, and 


on the neceſſary conditions of human hap- 
pineſs, which are impoſed by the whole 


ſyſtem of it; every man who receives the 
law of nature, receives it on his own au- 
thority, and not on that of other men, 
known or unknown, and in their natural 
ſtate as fallible as himfelf. Its revelation 
is not communicated to him only by tra- 


dition and hiſtory: it is a perpetual and 


ſtanding revelation, always made, always 
making, and as preſent in theſe days, as 
in the days of Adam, to all his offspring. 


The unwritten law of God, unwritten 
even in the hearts of men, how early ſo- 
ever inſtinct diſpoſes them to receive it, is 
an object of knowledge, not of belief. 


Natural law is founded in reaſon, which 
every creature that has it may exerciſe, 
and the creature that has it not, is not 


ſubject to the law. 


The Chriſtian law is nothing elſe than 


the law of nature enforced by a new re- 
velation. 


The 


3 Rs 
The plainneſs and ſimplicity of the law 


of nature renders it intelligible in all times 


and places alike, and proportions it to the 


meaneſt underſtanding. 


The light of nature, like that of the ſun, 
may be eclipſed; it cannot be extinguiſh- 
ed. Two Proofs—firſt, the conſcious cer- 
tainty we have of, 2dly, the plainneſs and 


ſimplicity of, the laws of nature. 


Clearneſs, preciſion, and a true confor- 


mity to the nature of things, are the per- 


fections of human, and much more of 


divine laws. 


Hence we may and ought to form our 


judgment of all laws that are aſſumed to 


be divine. They muſt not be incompre- 


| henſible ; 3 becauſe, though they proceed 
from the divine intelligence, they are 
adapted to the human. God does not 


ſhew his own nature in them; he ſhews 


us our nature and our duty. By the firſt 


of which we ſtand in the loweſt relation 


of intellectual creatures to their Creator; 


and by the laſt, in that of ſubjects and 


ſervants to a gracious and beneficent Lord 
and Maſter, who gives us laws neither 


K 2 am- 
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ambiguous nor captious, and who com- 
mands us nothing which it is not in our 
power to perform. 


A third proof of the divinity of natural 
law; there is nothing mean or trifling in it. 


Natural religion teaches us not to pray, 


as if we informed Omniſcience, or expoſ- 
tulated with Omnipotence, as thoſe who 


pretend to be moſt reformed among Chriſ- 


tians are accuſtomed to do; nor to make 
religion a ſervice of ſhew and outward 


geſture as the Roman Catholics do; it 
teaches to o worſhip God in ſpirit and in 
truth: that is, 3 nd ſincerely. It 
neither confounds ſpiritual pride and en- 


thuſiaſm, nor theatrical pomp and ſuper- 


ſtitious rites, with nn 


There is a middle proceeding fit to be 
obſerved, between a theatrical worſhip, 


and one ſtripped of all outward ſolemnity 


and pomp ; but it ought to paſs for forms 
directed to this purpoſe ; for human, not 


for diyine ordinances. 


There is nothing in the law of nature 
unworthy of it; and much leſs can it, or 
does it, contain any thing eee 


D with itſelf. 
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God cannot command in particular, 


what he forbids in general. 


Benevolence to all rational beings i is the 


fundamental law of our nature. 


The good of individuals is ſo cloſely 


connected with the good of ſociety, that 
the means of promoting one cannot be ſe- 
parated from thoſe of promoting the 
other; and Socrates was in the right to 
curſe the men who firſt divided, in opi- 
nion, things that cohered i in nature, no- 
rality and utility. 


The laws of nature are truly what lord 


Bacon ſtiles his Aphoriſms, The Laws of 
Laws. Civil laws are always imperfe&, 
and often falſe deductions from them, or 
applications of them; nay, they ſtand in 
many inſtances in dire& oppoſition to 
them. It follows from hence, not that 
there is no natural law, but that civil laws 
have been made without a ſufficient and 
conſtant regard to it. 


Erroneous opinions of ph loſophers, un- 


reaſonable inſtitutions of legiſlators, are 
| often derived from the principles of na- 
ture, and may be traced up to 1 


fountain 
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fountain from which they flowed was pure: 

they grew foul in their courſe; and no 
wonder they ſhould, fince the channels 

through which they paſſed were infected 


with human paſſions, human prejudice, 


and human ignorance. 
Such laws as cannot be traced up, even 


under theſe conditions, to the original of i 


all law, are the arbitrary dictates of mere 
will, impoſed on ſome men by the force or 
fraud of others, and confirmed by educa- 
tion and cuſtom. 
In general we may ſay, that the 6 
dations of civil or politic ſocieties were 
laid by nature, though they are the crea- 
tures of art. Societies were begun by in- 8 
ſtinct, and improved by experience. 


The firſt principles of every thing that 


require human underſtanding, and human 
induſtry to be employed about it, are 
rightly laid in nature; they are obvious to 
our ſearch, and are able to diſcover and 
purſue the conſequences of them in ſpecu- 
lation and practice. 
How men came into the works reaſon. 


will tell us no better than hiſtory or tradi- 5 
tion does. 


That 
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That inſtinct which determines parents 

to take care of their children, gives them 

by the law of nature, all that authority 

over them, without which they could not 
take this care. This authority is and muſt 
be abſolute, whilſt the children are unable 

to judge for, and to direct themſelves. It 
becomes limited when their children are 

able to do this without their help, and yet 
continue in the ſame family. It ceaſes 

| when their children go out of their family, 
and acquire independency, © or even Parental 


| dominion of their own. 


Authors, by repeating one another, pro- 
pagate the ſame miſtakes very often, and 
increaſe the number of witneſſes, without 
ſtrengthening the teſtimony. They are alſo 
apt to exaggerate in their deſcriptions, 
and the characters they dra. 
On the whole, it cannot be doubted, I 
think, that the firſt ſocieties of men were 


thoſe of families formed. by nature, and 


governed by natural law ; nor that king- 
doms and ſtates were the ſecond. 
Neighbourhood, an intercourſe of good 
offices, and in a word, mutual conveni- 
5 5 ency, 


1 
ency, might give a beginning by the union 
of independent families, under compacts 

and covenants to civil ſociety. But the 
principal cauſe of ſuch artificial or political 
unions was of a very different kind. 


As faſt as the diſtribution of mankind 


into families, and as paternal government 
_ ceaſed, men went out of a natural i into a 

political ſtate. 8 | 

In dividuality belongs to communities, 

not to perſons. 

Societies become i in all reſpects indivi- 
duals; that is, they have no regard to 
others except relatively to themſelves; and 
| ſelf-love, that prompted union among 
men, promotes diſcord among them. 
If reaſon could ſupply the place of in- 
ſtinct, be always at hand, and determine 
with as much force, men might be as 
good citizens as bees. But the rational 
creatures neglect their reaſon, or degrade 


her in the intellectual ceconomy, and 
make her the vile inſtrument of their ap- 


petites and paſſions. What reaſon cannot 
do by herſelf, ſhe does in fome degree by 
the adventitious helps which experience 
enables 
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enables her to acquire, by orders and rules 
of government which every man concurs 
to maintain ; becauſe every man is willing 
to controul the paſſions, and reſtrain the 
exceſſes of others, whatever indulgence he 
has for his own. I ſaid, in ſome degree; 
for even with theſe adventitious helps, 
reaſon preſerves human ſocieties une qually, 5 


and by a conflict: whereas in- 
ſtinct preſerves thoſe of. bees in one uni- 


all. The paſſions rebel againſt reaſon z 
8 but inſtinct is reaſon, and paſſion both. 
l | 


and have much advantage over men in do 


meſtic life; but their ſociability goes no 


for to ſuch they may be compared, tranſ—- 
migrate, or ſend out colonies to ſeek new 
N nnen cruel wars enſue. 
It is not quite the ſame in the caſe of 
mankind ; their families or hords, and the 
_ colonies they ſend out, unite often for 
mutual utility.—Here is the difference. 
| Where there is no certainty, we muſt all 
* and nnn muſt be weighed. 
5 L The 


form tenor, and without any conflict at 
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The firſt kings were limited monarchs; 
they earned the ſovereignty by great and 
good actions, held it from their people, and 
were .accountable to their people for the 
exerciſe of it. Such I mean as came to 
their crowns by conſent, and in countries 
where common utility united families in 
civil ſociety, and neither „ nor the 
fear of it. 
Political ocieties ; grew out of ants; : 
and civil governments were formed, not 
by the concurrence of individuals, but by 
the aſſociation of families. 


The queſtion i is not, whether men lived '' 


together in the ſtate of nature ſince the 
world was their common habitation, but 
what the Rate of nature was; whether it 
was compoſed of men who lived together 
in families, and whether theſe families, by 
living together, gave a beginning to poli- 


tical ſocieties; or whether it was compoſed | 
of as many ſolitary individuals as there | 
were men in the world; and whether | 


theſe: men, independent and equal one 
4 amongſt nn. met amicably together, 
| and 


3 
and ſet up government without any better 


5 preparation for it. 
We may diſtinguiſh a perſonal and 2 
ſocial equality. 
That all men are born to be free, i is 
| undoubtedly true. 105 
The firſt impreſſions that are made on 
| ſocieties, like thoſe on particular men, 
laſt long, and the worſt longeſt. - 
However unlike nations may be to 1 na- 
tions in their diſpoſitions and manners, 
all of oo, even the weakeſt, ſeek their 
own tage, real or imaginary, at the 
expence of others. . 
|  Moft tranſmigrations eſtabliſhed dio 
ſelves into ſocieties by invaſion firſt, and 
mixing with the conquered after—the 
Jews only by extermination. - 
The great commonwealth of mankind 
cannot be reduced under one government, 
nor ſubſiſt without any. 


Whether men are compounded of two 


ſubſtances or no may be doubted; but 


that they have in one ſubſtance two prin- 
ciples of determination cannot be doubted. 
oh ns 


and their laws and cuſtoms appear to every. 


5 1] 

Our legal violations of natural law have 

a ſolemn varniſh of policy, and eyen of 
religion, which the caſuiſts of the law, 
and thoſe of the goſpel throw over them, 

and which always diſguiſe, although they 

cannot always hide them. Illiterate ſavage 
nations have no ſuch varniſh to employ, 


eye, but their own, as unnatural, and as 
abominable, as they are. 
4 The tables of natural law are hung 
8 up in the works of God, and are ob- 
| «« yious to the fight of man.” No poli- 
tical ſociety ever framed a law in dire 
and avowed cantradiftion to them. 
The difficulty of applying general and 
even common notions to particulars, is one 
great cauſe of the. errors and misfortunes 
of mankind. 
Hence the prejudices, for ſo they may 
properly be called, were at firſt univerſal- 
ly, as they are till in many parts of the 
world, the prejudices of real ignorance : 
to theſe ſucceeded thoſe of fantaſtic know 
1 ledge, wherever men ady anced from ſim- 


Pheity 


E 
plicity to refinement : © 2 neceſſarils ad 


© elegantiora.” Le pejora tulere ? 
The confuſion grew ſo great, that the 
laws of nature, and thoſe of poſitive inſti- 
tution, were but ill diſtinguiſhed; and 
that ſome or all of the firſt kind paſſed for 
laws of the ſecond; whilſt ſome of the 
ſecond paſſed for laws of the firſt, 
 _ Matrimony forms families which could 
not be formed without it; and families 


form ſtates, which could not be formed 


without them. 
' Polygamy had been inns in e 


1 nations Divorce I believe in all. 


Marriages within certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity and affinity are forbid by poli- 


tical inſtitutions, and for political reaſons; 


but are left indifferent by the law of na- 
ture, which determines nothing 2 | 


a about them. 


As occaſions are various, circumſtances. : 
different, and will above all uncertain, ſo 
Have the reſtraints been very — | 
laid on marriage. 
he laws of nature are < general; and in 
this caſe, as in all others, the particular 


—_— 
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application of them, and the means of 
ſecuring their effects, are left to common 
prudence. « Increaſe and multiply” is is 

the law of nature: the manner in which 
this precept ſhall 'be executed with great- 
eſt advantage to ſociety, is the law of 
man. When the latter promotes the exe- 
cution of the former without breaking any 
other general law of __, it is confor- 
mable to this law. | 

As theiſts we cannot 1 «a; all 
1 perfect Being liable to one of the greateſt 
human imperfections, i. e. to contradict 
| himſelf. Nothing is more conformable to 

| Gur idea of ſuch a Being, than to believe 

that human reaſon cannot account for the 
proceedings of infinite wiſdom in a mul- 
titude of inſtances; in many of thoſe per- 
haps which ſeem the moſt obvious to it. 
But nothing is at the ſame time more in- 
conſiſtent with this idea, than to believe 
that this Being perplexes his laws with 
apparent contradictions, or deviates from 
them like human legiſlators in the parti- 
cular application of them; and that God, 
who never acts againſt che perfections of 


his 
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his own, nature, commands his creatures 
upon. any occaſion to act againſt the per- 
fection of theirs. A ſincere and conſiſtent 
theiſt muſt look on the thirteenth chapter 
of Deuteronomy as. an example of human 
: laws, that command what the * of na- 
ture forbid. 
Ihe goſpel. of Chri it is one — 
leſſon of the ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, 
of benevolence, and of univerſal charity. 
The miracles wrought by him and his 
«7 apoſtles i in a mild, beneficent ſpirit, tend- 
ed to the good of mankind ; whereas the 


miracles Moſes wrought in the fierce and 


cruel ſpirit of Juda n, tended to the de- 

ſtruction of mankind. 

As long as Chri/?'s ſpirit remained i in his 

PA the Moſaical (which he had re- 
proved in his diſciples) which is as oppo- 
ſite to his law, as to the law of nature, 
could not arfſe. 

| Reject every law, whether ava or 
. occaſional; whether given to the Jews alone, 
or jointly to others, that is evidently repug- 
| nant to the laws of nature and of right 

_ reaſon; to the precepts, of the goſpel ; 3.0 

the 


committed in this are to be puniſhed. If 
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the example of CuxIST; to the pradtice of 
his firſt diſciples; and to the genuine ſpi- 
tit of the religion they taught, —If this was 
the. ſpirit of God in the days of Chriſt, it 
was the ſpirit of God in the days of Mosxs: 
and whatever difference there might be in 
the ſeveral diſpenſations, and the objects of 
them, God could have effected his purpoſes 
without contradicting his ſpirit. 

To ſhew then the more evidently, how 

abſurd, as well as impious, it is to aſcribe 
the Moſaical laws to God, let it be conſi- 1 
dered, that neither the people of Iſrael, 
nor their legiſlator, perhaps, knew any 
thing of another life, wherein the crimes | 


Moſes knew, he deceived the people in the 


ceived both him and-them. In either caſe 


covenant they made, by his intervention 2 
with God. If he did not know, God de- 


the conditions of obedience and diſobedience 
were not fully nor fairly ſtated. 
Men are fitted to know a little of ſome 
few things; the whole of nothing. 
| Socrates thought that human errors about 
the will of God, and the duty of man, 

. 
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proceeded from pride more chan i ignorance. 


I add curioſity. 


The natural, divine * igion which the 


philoſophers diſcovered, is the foundation 


of the Chriſtian: there is not one moral 


precept in the goſpel, which was not 
* by heathen philoſophers. 


The antient Chineſe held it unlawful 


to diſpute about the divine nature, the at- 


tributes of God, the exerciſe of his power, 
or the conduct of his providence. 


They obſerved the order of nature, and 


from thence they deduced all the rules of 


private morality and public policy. — That 
reaſon ſhould preſide over ane was : 
their great rule of life. 


There are three kinds of 3 obli ga- 
tions; firſt, thoſe of an individual; 2dly, 


of the member of a family; 3dly, of the 


member of a political ſociety. 
When men had once departed from 


gmplicity and truth in the ſearch of myſ— 
tery, they ſoon imagined themſelves ca- 
pable of attaining unattainable knowledge: 


the moſt chimerical paſt for real; and 


ay boaſted of nothing leſs than to ex- 


M plain 
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plain the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate 
of things. Thus reaſon was abuſed by 
pretended ſcience, and natural religion 
was deformed by metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions and ſuperſtitious devotions. 
They who cannot perſuade themſelves 
that the religion they ſee practiſed, is a 
ſervice fit to be paid to a ſupreme Being, 
flide eafily, from the belief that there is 
no religion, to the belief that there i is no | 
God. 
The conſequence of refining i in matters 
of religion beyond the obvious dictates of 
nature and reaſon, has been ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm, or atheiſm, not reforma- 
tion of manners in China. 
However it was brought about, Art 
took every where the place of Nature, and 
Fiaitb of Reaſon. 
Pythagoras enveloped his doetrines i in 
myſtery to make them paſs for divine; 
laid the foundations of them out of the 
ken of human reaſon; and acquired a 


great reputation in metaphyſics and divine 


philoſophy by the uſual method, by not 


being underſtood. 
Wnere- 


HR 
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Where-ever ſuperſtition prevails, thoſe 
fins which the prieſts make by forbidding 
what the. law of nature has left indiffer- 
ent, or by impoſing duties that have no 
relation to true religion, will be always 
eſteemed the greateſt ſins; therefore what 
are no fins, may be expiated very properly 
by puniſhments which are no puniſh- 
ments; and ſeveral ceremonies performed 
may atone for ſeveral omitted. But the 
abuſe is abominable, when the ſame ex- 

piations and atonements are applied to real 
fins, and prieſts do little elſe than diſpenſe 

arbitrarily with the laws of nature, which 


are the laws of God. 


It is not much to revelation, to aſcribe 
to it what may be the effect of impoſture 
and error; and enthuſiaſm is no more a 
proof of true religion than martyrdom 1 is 


of a good cauſe. 
| The theology contained in the goſpel, 


lies in a very narrow compaſs: it is mar- 


vellous indeed, but it is plain; and it is 
employed throughout to enforce natural 
religion. This ſeems to be the end, and 
: M 2 revealed 


Th 1 
revealed religion the means; both which 
it would have been for the honour of 


_ Chriſtianity and good of mankind to have 
left fo. 


Natural religion held but the ſecond 


place in their ſyſtem; and righteouſneſs 


of faith became much more important 
chan righteouſneſs of works. ; 
Revolts againſt government, and diſor- | 
_ ders of every kind, have been at leaſt as 
requent in the Chriſtian world as in the 
Pagan. 3 
Sociability is the great inſtinct, 4 be- 
nevolence the great law of human nature, Ee 
which no other law can repeal, or alter. 
Among thoſe people whom we call bar- 
barous, &c. we find the light of nature, 
though not of the goſpel, ſhining, though 
faintly indeed ; ſome rules of moral life, 
ſome laws for the maintenance of ſociety, 
ſome awe and reverence of a Being ſupe- 
rior to man, ſome reward for virtue, ſome 
puniſhment for vice. 
If natural religion is diſcoverable by all E 
men, the revealed is ſo by none. © 


Ws 
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Men are condemned without any fault 
of theirs: one ſole and uniform con- 
dition of ſaving themſelves is impoſed on 
all of them, and the greateſt part are de- 
prived even of the knowledge of this con- 
dition. 
The force af habit familiarizes the 
5 groſſeſt abſurdities to our reaſon, as it 
does the moſt — ſenſations to 
our ſenſes. 
The concurrent teſtimony of cotempo- 
rary, diſintereſted, and unprejudiced au- 


| | thors is, no doubt, a principal foundation 


of the credibility of any hiſtory. 5 

| Goodneſs and juſtice are not the ſame 
in God, which they are in our ideas, but 

ſomething tranſcendent ; it is impoſſible 


we ſhould argue with any certainty about. 
them. 


Great men, in common eſtimation, are 
ſometimes great triflers. 


Every thing ſhews the wiſdom and 
power of God according to our ideas of 


wiſdom and power in the phyſical world | 


and in the moral; but every thing does 
not ſhew i in like manner the Juſtneſs and 


gaodneſs 


The diſpenſations of providence i in the I 
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poodneſs of God conformably to our ideas 

of theſe attributes in either. 

A ſelf-exiftent Being, the firſt canſe of 

all things, infinitely powerful and infi- 

nitely wile, is the God of natural theo- f 

logy. 
We have no knowledge beyond our 

duty, nor any duty beyond our 3 
ledge. 

Fantaſtic knowledge became as indul- 

gent to ſelf-love, and to the pride of the 

: human heart, as real ignorance had ever 


diſtribution of good and evil, ſtand in no 
need of any hypotheſis to juſtify them. 
| Reaſon will neither deny nor affirm, 


that there is to be a future ſtate: and the 


_ doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in it 


has ſo great a tendency to enforce civil 
laws, and to reſtrain the vices of men, 
that reaſon, who cannot decide for it on 
principles of natural theology, will not 


decide againſt it on principles of yu OY 


oy 


We 


worre parts the final cauſes of the whole. 
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We are apt to carry the judgments we 
make into extremes, and the characters we 
give into panegyrics or ſatires. 
Argue from knowledge, not from ima- 
gination; and advance nothing more than | 


the former will juſtify. 
The demonſtration of God's exiſtence is 
founded in knowledge, and purſued with 
intuitive certainty through every ſtep of it. 
To chooſe the beſt guide, and to pro- 
portion the means to it, f is the voy — 
tion of wiſdom. 5 
Since infinite wiſdom not only eſta- 
bliſhed the end, but directed the means, 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily the beſt of all poffible ſyſtems; 
which it could not be, nor even a confiſt- 
ent ſcheme, unleſs the whole was the 
final cauſe of every part, and no one nor 


Ik! be great and natural parts of our folar 


fyſtem act on one another in more ways 
than philoſophy has been yet able to diſ- 
cover; and that of comets is not, perhaps, 


the only communication that other ſyſtems | 


have with ours. 3 
| God 


14+ 
God neither contrives nor executes like 
man. His means are ſimple, his purpoſes 
various : and the ſame ſyſtem that anſwers 
the greateſt, anſwers the leaſt. Thus re- 
gard has been had to man, and not to him 
alone, but to all other animals, according 
to their different natures and ends. 
Democritus, E picurus, Strato, Alphon- 
ſus of Caſtile; in ſhort, all the makers 
and menders of worlds, ſhewed nothing but 
their ignorance and their preſumption. 


They attempted to riſe above God, and 5 1 


they are become the jeſt of mankind. 
The moral attributes of the ſupreme 
4 Being are abſorbed in his wiſdom. 
The wiſdom is not ſo often diſcernible 
by us as the power of God, nor the good- 
neſs as the wiſdom. 
The evils we complain of are conſtant 
or occaſional effects of the conſtitution of 
a world that was not made for our ſakes. 
But the means to ſoften ſome, to prevent 
others, and to palliate and even to cure 
thoſe that cannot be prevented, are fo 
many inſtances of the poſitive goodneſs of 


God. 
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Natural philoſophy leads irreſiſtibly to 
natural theology, and gives a juſt con- 
tempt for the figments and hypotheſes 
of artificial. — Read, contemplate, adore, 
give thanks, and be reſigned. - 
| Whilſt natural philoſophy was ill culti- 
vated, and ill underſtood indeed, men 

founded their objections to the wiſdom of 

God in their ignorance. 


All that is finite, the moſt exalted intel- — 


: ligences, muſt be liable to ſome errors. 
An hypotheſis which the phenomena 
contradict, or which is inconſiſtent even 
with one of them, is not admiſſible. An 
_ hypotheſis which they all concur to eſta- 
bliſh, is ſcarce an hypotheſis. 
Remote conſiderations, though they 
are believed, have not indeed the ſame in- 
fluence that immediate objects have; but 


they have an influence proportionable to 
the belief of them. 


How ſhould finite acide. infinite ? 
God's manner of knowing is ours no more 
than his manner of . 


N Defend 
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Defend Providence by arguments drawn 
from the nature of man, and the actual 
conſtitution of the world. ; 
Let us be prepared to meet with ſeveral 

appearances which we cannot explain, nor 
therefore reconcile to the ideas we endea- 
vour to form of the divine perfections; = 
we may ſecure ourſelves from error by a 
modeſt avowal of ignorance, where human 
knowledge ceaſes. 
I bere is ſurely no metaphyſical nor 
| theological preſumption mad enough to 
_ aſſert, that we are capable of knowing 
what the conſtitution, order, and har- 
mony of tae univerſe require. . 
The nature of every creature, his man- 
ner of being, is adapted to his ſtate here, 
to the place he is to inhabit, and, as we 
may fay, to the part he is to act. It were 
prepoſterous if man were ſuperior or r infe- 
rior to what he is. 

Philoſophers have not ſhewn in every 
inſtance why every thing is what it is, and 
as it is; or that nothing could be in any 
one caſe otherwiſe than as it is, without 
producing a greater inconveniency to the 
whole, 


1 
whole, than the particular inconveniency 
that would be removed. 

Neceſſary agents employ all their power, 
conformably to the laws of nature, in pro- 
moting the ſame end; that is, in carrying 

on the phyſical ſyſtem. So rational agents 
ſhould employ all their faculties in pre- 
ſerving the order of the moral ſyſtem ; 
which reaſon diſcovers to be their common 
duty, and reaſon and experience to be 
their common intereſt. 
The ſ  leeming imperfoGion of the parts : 
is neceflary to the real perfection of the 
whole. The general ſtate of mankind in 


the preſent ſcheme of Providence, is not 7 


only tolerable, but happy. 
Servitude to law is real liberty; and the 
regulation of pleaſure is real happineſs. 
Pleaſures are the objects of ſelf-love ; hap- 
pineſs that of reaſon. 

Reaſon was not given to deſtroy, but to 
direct and govern the paſiions, to make 
them as beneficial as they are neceſſary 1 in 
the human ſyſtem. 
God, when he gave us - left us 
to our own free will to make a proper or 
N 2 5 im- 5 


1 
improper uſe of it; ſo that we are obliged 
to our Creator for a certain rule and ſuffi- 
cient means of arriving at happineſs : we 
have none to blame but ourſelves when 
we mits of it. 

Neither perfect virtue nor perfect 1 
pineſs are to be found among the ſons of 
8 
Ae alone is la and my ſo, who 
can fay, Welcome life whatever it brings! e 
welcome death whatever it is Aut tramſ 
fert, aut fit. 
This wre are ſure of, we ſhall be dealed 
with according to the perfection of God's 
nature; not according to the imperfections | 
of our own. 
They are equally fooliſh and preſump- 
tuous who make imaginary excurſions into 
futurity, and who complain of the preſent. 
I neither deny nor affirm particular 

providences—But this I fay, that the phy 
fical and moral ſyſtems have no need, like 

the bungling works and imperfect inſtitu- 
tions of men, to be carried on by frequent 
interpoſitions and partial directions, that 


they may continue to anſwer the end of 
the Maker. God 
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God puniſhes to reform as far as our 
nature and his ſcheme permit. 

Who are to be reputed good — > 
 — Orthodoxy is a mode. 

As proud as we are of our att, : 
certain it is, that reaſon unmixed, unin- 
fluenced, has leſs to do than we imagine 
in framing the opinions, and directing the 
judgments of men. 

Sublime metaphyſical reaſon, which 
deals fo much in abſtract ideas, is ſo ima- 
ginary, and by conſequence ſo vague, that 
it ſerves the purpoſe of every divine alike | 


in all their diſcordant opinions. Meta- 


| phyſician never convinced metaphyſician. 
Miracle conſiſts in the extraordinary i in- 

terpoſition, as much as in the nature of 
the thing brought to paſs. 

Whether we ſuppoſe ſituations and con- 
junctures prepared for men, or men pre- 
pared for ſituations and conjunctures, they 
may act by the freedom of their will, 
againſt all theſe preparations and deſtina- 
tions, in ſpite of time, place, and cir- 

cumſtance. 
May be is no proof that there i * 


Phi- 
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Philoſophers are ſo afraid of ignorance, 
that they expoſe themſelves to error, which 


is worſe. 
Dangerous are theſe e whoſe 


obvious ſenſe is literal to all; whilſt the 


analogical is underſtood by few, and at- 
tended to by fewer. 

God acts according to a nnktinde 11 
relations unknown to us. He acts rela- 
tively to his ſyſtem, we e * to 
ours. 
Knowledge which reſts in analogy, 
ſtops ſhort, and is not knowledge. 
The ſuppoſition is impertinent, that 
moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes are known, 

by the eternal reaſon of things, to all ra- 
tional beings as well as to God. by 

Superſtition, improved by Philoſophy, 
ſucceeded that which was rude and unſyſ- 
tematized; and learning and knowledge 

finiſhed what ignorance had begun. 
The religious revere, the ſuperſtitious 
A 


Analogy is a fmilitude or reſemblance 
of an n object with ſome diverſity. 


A bible 
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A bible without a comment can be re- 
conciled neither to itſelf, nor to what we 
know of phyſical and moral nature; and 
with a comment it is in a multitude of 
inſtances the word of man more than the 
word of God. —Myſteries ! untruths! 
Demonſtration cannot ariſe from real, 
and much leſs from aſſumed fimilitude or 
figure. It muſt be eſtabliſhed on intuitive 


and ſenſitive knowledge: the fimilitudes 


may be aſſumed, and %% * — 
falſely. 785 
= "Io be truly a and i in a Rate of : 

ſalvation, it was ſufficient to ſubmit blindly 
to the authority of the church, and to pro- 
cure the advancement of it againſt law, | 
reaſon, and every moral obligation. 
3 be heretical, and in a ſtate of damna- 
tion, it was ſufficient to refuſe the ſub- 
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